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THE BATTLES OF NASHVILLE. 


In the light of present knowledge, the battles of Nashville must 
stand out as among the great conflicts of the civil war. The dark days 
which preceded those of actual struggle were as gloomy as those spent 
by Washington’s soldiers at Valley Forge, and the sufferings of our 
people were equally as great. It was a question whether all that had 
been gained should be surrendered, or whether the national flag should 
again wave peacefully over the broad valley of the Cumberland and 
its tributaries. The main battles were fought on the 15th and 16th of 
December, 1864. When General Sherman started on his great march 
to the sea he took with him the complete organization of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, remarkably well equipped in every respect 
as to ammunition, supplies, and transportation, leaving General George 
H. Thomas only two army corps, partially stripped of transportation, 
to accommodate the force taken with him. General Thomas had a 
great task given him to oppose with this force and his dismounted 
cavalry the forward movement of the Confederate army, which had 
caused General Sherman so much trouble and had proved itself capable 
of great achievements. The Union force was made up of many different 
regiments, some of which were new levies, and in addition to this, two 
cavalry brigades had been dismounted, and their horses, arms, and 
equipments turned over to the cavalry leader who marched to the sea. 
The Union general made up his mind that he would not attack the 
enemy that was threatening him until he was duly prepared and had 
his men well in hand and properly armed and equipped. The colored 
soldiers were brigaded and placed under competent officers, and were 
given a chance to show what kind of metal they were made of. Cav- 
alry soldiers were sent in all directions to impress horses into the 
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service, and many a citizen of Kentucky and Tennessee was astonished 
to see his carriage-horses taken from him without ceremony and carried 
away forever. If General Thomas won a victory he wished to follow 
it up, and, in view of this, would not commence operations until his 
cavalry was well supplied with horses. The animals were taken 
wherever they could be found, and never had there been a more com- 
plete gathering up of riding animals in any portion of our country, 
Men in the quartermaster’s department who had secured a horse to 
ride on, from the convalescent camp of horses, suddenly found them- 
selves bereft of their treasure and compelled to go on foot. People 
coming in from the country to the towns, riding fair-looking animals, 
were told to dismount without ceremony, when Western troopers took 
possession and “rode over the hills and far away.” 

Officers and men vied with each other as to who could bring the 
greatest number of animals fit for cavalry service into camp, all of 
which were subsequently paid for on proof of loyalty to the govern- 
ment; but in many cases this has not been done to this day. Horses 
were needed, and the cavalry generals would have them, no matter 
what might be said or thought about it. We all felt that if our 
commander got our enemies started once he would push them as they 
had never been pushed before. 

In the mean time the War Department was urging General Thomas 
to attack the enemy at all hazards; but he would not do so until fully 
prepared, and not until General Andrew J. Smith had joined him with 
two divisions of the Sixteenth Corps, Army of the Tennessee. He 
preferred being relieved from command of the army to risking a battle 
before he was on a firm footing, and before his troopers were in the 
saddle, ready to follow the Confederates to the confines of their country. 
Menaces had no effect upon him; he worked patiently and well, and 
with a determination to make a clean fight of it when he commenced. 
He had some good cavalry leaders and excellent regiments; all they 
needed was a fair mount to enable them to drive the secessionists to 
the wall. 

The weather was very cold on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of Decem- 
ber, the ground being covered with ice, so as to render any movement 
of troops an impossibility. Horses and men slipped and fell down 
when they attempted to walk, and the shoes of the horses were obliged 
to be roughened before anything could be done. The infantry could 
not move at all. 

I recollect how difficult it was to walk on the pavements in Nash- 
ville without getting a fall, and how carefully a person had to pick his 
way along under the most favorable circumstances. There was as 
complete a cessation of movement as could well be under the circum- 
stances, with a great battle impending where vast interests were at 
stake. The city was full of officers and soldiers of every description, 
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and there was a good deal of disorderly conduct in one way and an- 
other. The provost-guard patrolled the streets at all times, and many 
stragglers were taken and sent out to join their regiments on the lines 
surrounding the place. 

After the terrible battle of Franklin, the Union soldiers fell back 
to Nashville, closely followed by Hood’s army, which had determined 
to drive the Unionists into the Cumberland River, and thus rid them- 
selves effectually of their enemies. It was difficult to put this in prac- 
tice, though on the 4th of December he had arrived in front of the 
city and formed his line of investment, the salient being on Mont- 
gomery Hill, not more than six hundred yards from the centre of the 
Union line. The United States army corps were ably commanded by 
Generals John M. Schofield (Twenty-third), Thomas J. Wood (Fourth), 
Andrew J. Smith (Sixteenth), and James B. Steedman, and felt capable 
of repulsing any attack made upon them. Steedman’s corps was a 
provisional one, made up of the odds and ends of the Western armies 
which had been left along the lines to the westward after General 
Sherman’s departure. 

Everything being in readiness, Thomas, as soon as the weather mod- 
erated, ordered his main line to advance on the morning of the 15th, 
which had the effect: of pushing back the secessionists at all points, and 
many prisoners were taken. The soldiers fought with becoming spirit, 
and when night set in the secessionists had been forced back with great 
loss in men and small-arms, together with sixteen pieces of cannon 
and forty baggage-wagons well loaded with material of much value to 
them in their march through the country. On the line of retreat the 
enemy threw away whatever would impede his progress, and the road 
was strewn with arms, accoutrements, blankets, and knapsacks. 

The ice had disappeared and mud had taken its place. It was 
almost impossible to-pull a wagon through the streets of Nashville on 
account of it, and the roads near the scene of action were equally as 
bad. The weather was cold, bleak, and unpleasant, and the fighting as 
cheerless as can be imagined. There was a grim resolution about the 
men, however, which was very effective, and showed that both parties 
had settled down to the hardships of a conflict which carried with it 
no exultation on either side, but a stern resolution to do their best. 
Among the prisoners taken there seemed to be a disproportionate 
number of officers, which was accounted for by the fact that the 
allowance of company officers was kept up no matter how few privates 
might be in the ranks. This had a good effect in keeping up the 
spirits of the soldiers, as all felt sure of promotion should they deserve 
it. The wounded men did not complain at all but took it as a matter 
of course, with a firm will to make as little lamentation as possible. 
There was no false sentiment about them; they suffered as became 
true soldiers. When marched off by the provost-marshal there was 
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no bravado exhibited, and the Union soldiers indulged in no taunts 
over those whom the fortune of war had placed in their hands. 

The brigade of negro soldiers under Colonel Charles R. Thompson 
had been brought to a high state of efficiency at Chattanooga, where 
they were drilled and prepared for action during the summer. They 
had been collected in different portions of the South and placed under 
capable officers, who took great pains with them. I saw them at that 
place, and was struck with their martial appearance and the great 
pride they evinced in military matters. When Nashville was threat- 
ened, they were brought in and told that they were expected to do their 
wliole duty in the defense of the city. On the 16th, the brigade lost 
twenty-five per cent. of its strength in thirty minutes on the slope of 
Overton’s Hill, and proved itself worthy of every confidence. They 
took part in the last grand charge, and cleared everything before them, 
thus winning the approbation of their commander. From this time 
forward it was well understood that the colored men were able and 
anxious to fight for the Union cause and could render valuable 
service. They gained much commendation for their deeds of valor 
on this occasion, and the Southerners themselves were taught a lesson 
in regard to them which they never forgot. It was useless afterwards 
to say that they would not fight. The battle was carried out exactly 
as it had been planned by General Thomas. He made the Confederate 
commander believe he intended to make the main attack on the left of 
his line, and while Hood was vigorously defending it, General Thomas 
threw a tremendous force against the right, which gave way on the 
17th and was soon fleeing in confusion towards the South. 

The firing along the lines was heavy and continuous during both 
days of the struggle, but the number of casualties in the Union army 
was remarkably small, a fact not easily accounted for. The Confeder- 
ate commander seemed bent on forcing our lines, but was unable to 
accomplish this object. The commanders of corps on the Union side 
were skillful officers, and directed by a mind of great grasp in military 
matters. If General Thomas was slow he was exceedingly sure, and 
risked nothing without having first counted the cost. The cavalry, 
mounted and dismounted, bore their full share of the dangers of the 
field, and rendered most important services in driving the rebels from 
their position. In his efforts to do all in his power, the cavalry com- 
mander separated his men too far from their horses, and was unable to 
follow up an advantage as promptly as could have been desired. The 
horsemen contested with the infantry and artillery as to which should 
do most towards ridding Tennessee of secession troops, and there was a 
noble emulation worthy of all praise. The infantry cheered on their 
comrades of another arm with hearty good will, and were proud of their 
achievements, and the same was true with regard to the artillery. 
When the troops first occupied the ground they both commenced throw- 
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ing up intrenchments, which afforded considerable protection, though 
the rock was near the surface. 

The Confederate soldiers on the right of Hood’s line, as we learn 
from one of them, could scarcely believe their senses when they saw 
their men on the left giving way, closely followed by the Federal troops. 
No member of their army who witnessed the terrible rout can ever 
forget the surprise and chagrin with which they saw men and riderless 
horses rushing in wild confusion from the woods towards the Franklin 
pike in their rear, closely followed by the “boys in blue,” amid the 
smoke and carnage of battle. Then regiment after regiment fell back 
in succession from their works to avoid being flanked, until it became 
necessary to withdraw the whole right wing in haste to prevent their 
retreat from being cut off by the Federals moving in on their left and 
rear. Soon, on the plains, in full view, there was a scene of confusion 
such as is seldom witnessed. The horses of battery after battery— 
where the horses had not been killed,—were rushed to the front at full 
speed, and hitched to their guns to hurry them off and avoid capture. 
Towards the left many were too late to save their batteries, and in a 
short time the rout and disorganization was complete. The Confeder- 
ates supposed it was a panic among their men, but when the long blue 
lines of the Nationals came sweeping on like the waves of the ocean, 
they were convinced it was not a panic, but the destruction of their 
army by an overpowering and irresistible force. 

While the organized soldiers were pushing the enemy on the outer 
lines, the quartermaster’s men, under command of Brigadier-General 
Donaldson, were holding the inner lines of defense, where they rendered 
much valuable service. Colonel Philip Sidney Post, of the Fifty- 
ninth Illinois Volunteers, commanded a brigade, and was wounded 
while leading the charge upon the enemy’s works on Overton’s Hill. 
His conduct gained him great applause, and he would doubtless have 
swept all before him had he not been stricken down when near the 
works, ‘There were plenty of instances of individual heroism on both 
sides, and men vied with each other as to who should be in advance. 
Very many of the soldiers had never been under fire before, but this 
seemed to make no difference, and their conduct was excellent. They 
felt that if the enemy could be well punished in this battle it would go 
far towards bringing the war to a close, which was a result desired by 
every patriot and lover of his country. The volunteers were willing 
to sacrifice a great deal to bring this about, and suffered the cold and 
bitter weather without complaining or fault-finding. The night on 
the battle-field was extremely chilly and there was a good deal of 
actual suffering, many of the men having lost their blankets and 
shelter-tents on the march, and were unable to replace them before the 
battle commenced. 

Some good and correct judges have thought the Confederate soldiers 
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did not fight so well on this field as usual, believing, as they did, that 
their cause was hopeless, and preferring to surrender to the Unionists 
to keeping up the contest any longer. The Confederates were tired of 
watching and fighting, and had not that confidence in their leaders 
which soldiers ought to have. General Hood became intensely un- 
popular in the South shortly after this, and asked to be relieved from 
the command, which was accordingly done. He was a very daring 
man, but had not that knowledge of military matters that is absolutely 
requisite in a great soldier. Over four thousand of the Confederates 
were taken prisoners and brought into our lines, together with fifty- 
three pieces of cannon and a vast quantity of military supplies, much 
of which was in a good state and capable of being used against them, 
They seemed reckless of consequences, and felt that they had done all 
they could, and that it was not worth while to continue the war any 
longer. They were earnest and sincere men, who had worked them- 
selves out, and struggled as long as they were able to for the cause of 
disunion. It was a startling reality to these men to see that the 
Unionists would conquer them in spite of all of their efforts, and that 
they would be forced back into the Union whether it was agreeable to 
them or not. 

What was left of the Union cavalry was commanded by General 
James H. Wilson, who seems to have been peculiarly fitted for the 
place. He had been selected to lead the mounted men of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, and entered upon his duties with much 
energy. He was young and intelligent, and brought his men up toa 
high state of efficiency. After the rebel lines were broken he sent his 
men in pursuit, and they continued it for several days. During the 
fighting in front of Nashville they had been dismounted on the extreme 
right of our line, and assisted greatly in the discomfiture of the Con- 
federates. General Wilson knew the only way was to keep the enemy 
moving, and he did this in good style, and much to the detriment of 
the Southern cause. Our cavalry at this time was in excellent condi- 
tion, all things considered, the officers having succeeded in getting good 
mounts for their men, and the troopers themselves were well trained. 
They now had a chance to show what that training would do. The 
division commanders, Generals Croxton, Edward Hatch, Richard W. 
Johnson, and Knipe, were men of experience and good judgment. I 
had been on duty as Special Inspector of Cavalry for the Cavalry 
Bureau, and as such had contributed my mite towards getting the men 
in shape, and of course felt gratified at their conduct in the great bat- 
tle, and subsequently in following and dispersing the enemy farther 
south. 

The results of this battle were of the utmost importance to the 
Union cause. The Confederate soldiers were driven out of a large ex- 
tent of country, in which they never again obtained a footing. Con- 
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. fidence was once more restored, and the damage inflicted during the 
war measurably repaired. There were scores of Union men in and 
around Nashville who took hold at once to smooth over and adjust 
matters to the satisfaction of all, and many heart-burnings were done 
away with. It is not too much to say that great numbers of the seces- 
sionists themselves were pleased with the result of this conflict, and 
hailed with pleasure the dawn of approaching peace. The Southern 
States were worn out with the struggle, which had been carried on so 
long, and wished it would end at any price. Many: houses in the out- 
skirts of Nashville were burned, though the destruction was far less 
than might have been expected on the scene of such extensive military 
movements and warm contests. Fences of course were ruined, and a 
great many trees sacrificed to the wants of the soldiers. On the whole, 
however, there was not an extraordinary degree of waste, nor was there 
any uncalled-for severity. Our men were not given to wanton destruc- 
tion, except in a few cases where our enemies had manifested too much 
offensive partisanship, and had made themselves particularly obnoxious 
to the soldiers themselves, 

At one time I knew John B. Hood intimately. He was then a 
jovial and kind-hearted man, full of life, and abounding in courage. 
Nobody doubted his bravery, but as to his judgment—that was another 
question. I doubt whether there were many among his acquaintances 
who would have pointed him out as the man to command a large army, 
though as a brigade or division commander no one could do better. 
He was not a great soldier, though an exceedingly courageous one. 
Cool, calm, quiet judgment is what is needed in the head of a large 
mass of men, combined with knowledge acquired from books and per- 
sonal observation. Hood, when a lieutenant, had been engaged with 
a party of Indians in Texas, on Devil’s River, in July, 1857, where 
he received a painful wound, and succeeded in saving his little party 
of men from a band of savages which greatly outnumbered his. He 
failed as a general, and found to his cost that the leader of an army 
must know other things besides how to deal hard knocks upon his 
enemy. His character was gentle, and his disposition kind. He loved 
children and animals, and was simple in all his tastes. The people of 
the South felt bitterly towards him for his failures, but when the grave 
closed over him they revered and loved his memory. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel Third U, 8. Cavalry. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 17861. 


Ir is not very wise or prudent to undertake the task of writing up 
from memory recollections of events that occurred nearly a quarter of 
a century ago. Without some aid, in the shape of memoranda, per- 
sonal or official] documents, diaries, or the suggestions and assistance 
of comrades, one is certain to commit blunders, or, to say the least, be 
guilty of errors and omissions that will leave him exposed on both 
flanks, front and rear, to the sharp fire of criticism from scores of pens; 
and, while this may be considered fun for the ever-vigilant enemy, the 
critic, it is terribly demoralizing on the man without notes, and drives 
him from the field of literature a sad, broken, and defeated man, who, 
while possessing much valuable information on the history of the war 
of the Rebellion, has, under the pressure of severe criticism, determined 
that his knowledge will die with him, for lack of opportunity or the 
advantage of having access to official records and documents, and he 
retires to the seclusion of his own fireside and lets the smart critics 
whistle for the information they would give anything to obtain. 

Very few officers or enlisted men of the army of 1861 took the 
trouble or had the forethought to keep diaries. Some methodical men, 
we know, did ; but they were exceptional. The change from the office, 
the counter, and the farm, to the tented field, hard fare, exposure, and 
the picket-guard was so novel in its features, so essentially warlike and 
serious in its meaning to the thoughtful and reflecting, that few men even 
thought of such a thing asa diary. Future history and its importance 
was crowded out, as it were, by the more serious events of the moment,— 
events so vital to the welfare of the nation. The great aim and object 
of the army was the safety and welfare of the country, the crushing out 
of the rebellion, and sustaining the Union in its entirety. Thousands 
of volunteer officers never dreamt of even making out property and 
other important returns, until their monthly stipend was discontinued,— 
much less of devoting their spare time to the pages of adiary. In later 
years of the war, as the novelty of camp-life and the skirmish-line wore 
off, men began to note down daily events passing around them, which 
to-day are invaluable. Many a soldier can now look back twenty-four 
years ago and express his sorrow and regret that he did not keep even 
brief data of passing events, and put away for safe-keeping and future 
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reference orders, circulars, instructions, etc., from regimental, brigade, 
division, and corps headquarters. It is therefore, as I say, perhaps some- 
what imprudent to commit to writing—from memory only—any of the 
events of individual experience or knowledge of 1861. Yet, if I 
attempt it at all, it must be from memory alone. . I have not even the 
scratch of a pen to guide me in such an undertaking, should I attempt 
it. I don’t think, however, I will give the critics much chance to turn 
my flank this time, as I propose to give only my recollections of a little 
brush on the picket-line in the fall of 1861, and which I know they 
know nothing about; for no official report was ever made of it, except 
in a verbal form by myself to the division commander, and then by his 
order to General McClellan. 

The associations of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion and 
the Grand Army of the Republic should be, and no doubt are, 
mediums by which material aid is given in writing up from memory 
reminiscences of the war, which, by consolidation, make up the grand 
total in the efforts made to produce a complete and exhaustive history 
of that period. In those organizations one is sure to meet some com- 
panion or comrade equally familiar with episodes and events as one’s 
self, and who, possibly, can supply much valuable information that was 
entirely forgotten. 

Men will very often forget events and occurrences of considerable 
magnitude and importance, while the most trifling and unimportant 
things will be vividly retained in memory; it is, therefore, desirable 
that members of all organizations composed of old soldiers of the war 
should cultivate each other’s acquaintance, talk freely of their camp-life 
and experience, and revive the slumbering embers of memory. The 
recital of one event very often recalls many others, until they come 
crowding in on one’s brain so thick that you almost imagine yourself 
once more around the camp-fire, or behind some stone wall or pile of 
fence-rails, enacting the scenes of twenty-three or twenty-four years 
ago,—those tedious, trying, eventful years, yet happy, withal, in their 
peculiar character, and in the close and life-long friendships formed 
with comrades, under circumstances that bind men together closer than 
the ties of brotherhood. There is a fascination, an irresistible attrac- 
tion, a longing, a fond, loving memory of the days of the tented field 
and the bivouac that clusters around old soldiers, that is neither under- 
stood nor appreciated by the ordinary mortal. The mutual danger and 
mutual dependence on each other for success in the hour of battle 
constitute the main elements of this confidence and implicit faith in 
each other. There is no trade or bartering of goods or chattels; no 
financial or other business transactions of civil life pursuits that make 
men cautious of their neighbor, where each one is trying to get the 
best of the bargain ; hence, the ordinary citizen knows nothing of that 
brotherly love and regard that old soldiers have for one another. 
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In the fall of 1861, General Blenker’s division was camped around 
Hunter’s Chapel, about five miles south of Long Bridge. A few scat- 
tered houses were found vacant in the vicinity of the “Chapel” when 
we went into camp there one day in October, 1861. The headquarters 
was established in one of those houses, the regiments composing the 
division establishing themselves on the various places allotted to them, 
The division consisted mainly of regiments from the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, the elements of which were about seven-tenths 
German, with a scattering of other European nations, and three-tenths 
Americans, or English-speaking men. A good many old soldiers could 
be found in every regiment; yet it could not be said that discipline, 
drill, and military training were properly maintained during those six 
months—from September, 1861, to March, 1862—which were devoted 
to the complete organization of the Army of the Potomac by General 
McClellan. 

Blenker’s division should have been the equal, if not the superior, 
in drill and discipline, of any body of troops then in ourarmy. Hav- 
ing so many old soldiers scattered promiscuously throughout its various 
regiments and batteries, it was susceptible of a discipline in those six 
months of comparative inactivity that would, under proper general- 
ship, have made it invaluable in the Shenandoah Valley and at Bull 
Run in 1862, and at Chancellorsville in 1863. 

Not until it came under the command of General Hooker in the 
West did it get the opportunity of displaying those fighting qualities 
which it fully possessed, and would have exhibited if as ably com- 
manded at Cross Keys, Bull Run, or Chancellorsville. To the neg- 
ligence and indifference of Blenker alone can this, I believe, be 
attributed. He had command during its organization, and retained 
command until after the battle of Cross Keys, June 8, 1862, when, by 
his own misconduct, he was compelled to leave the service. General 
Sigel had it in his corps at the second Bull Run. Some slight changes 
and transfers of regiments had taken place; but the main elements of 
its original organization remained to identify it as the division of 
Hunter’s Chapel. 

Howard at Chancellorsville had command of the corps(the Eleventh). 
It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the result of that battle and the 
part taken in it by that corps. 

General A. Doubleday, in his “Chancellorsville and Gettysburg,” 
gives a graphic account of affairs on our right flank during that 
engagement, doing full justice to the generalship displayed, so that it 
will be seen that neither Sigel nor Howard had much opportunity to 
remedy Blenker’s defects, on account of the constant active work of the 
army while they had command. 

It is a well-known fact that Blenker devoted more time to the sale 
of commissions to adventurers than he did to the necessities of the 
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situation. Bogus barons and counts without number were constantly 
hovering around division headquarters at Hunter’s Chapel (like 
buzzards over a battle-field), waiting to drop into a vacancy in some 
regiment,—the first two or three months’ pay being the consideration. 
I knew of one colonel who was approached by General Blenker on 
this subject. The colonel was introduced to Count , and a sug- 
gestion made by Blenker that a vacancy might be created in the 
regiment for the count. The colonel protested that his regiment was 
complete in its complement of officers, all of whom were fully 
competent, and begged to be excused. That colonel was so harassed 
and persecuted that in a few months he was obliged to resign his 
commission, and the count got his vacancy. In -my own regiment we 
got two or three of that class of officers; but they left us as soon as 
active operations commenced in 1862. 

One regiment of cavalry, the Fourth New York, was attached to this 
division until the consolidation and formation of a cavalry corps under 
General Stoneman in 1863. This regiment had, therefore, to furnish 
all the escorts, mounted orderlies, body-guards, etc., for the division; and 
their numbers were such as to indicate a vast amount of importance 
and European dignity and splendor around division headquarters. 

Dress-parade was conducted in a manner that to the genuine 
American soldier will appear supremely ridiculous. All regimental 
officers, in full dress, repaired to division headquarters every evening 
at six o’clock; they were then formed into three sides of a hollow 
square, the side next the headquarters being left open ; the field-offi- 
cers formed one rank, in front, the captains the second rank, the first 
lieutenants the third rank, and the unfortunate second lieutenants the 
fourth rank. As soon as all the necessary preparations were made, the 
Great Mogul,—the division commander,—in all the splendor of gold 
lace, followed by his. staff, together with from fifty to sixty counts, 
barons, dukes (hangers-on), would stride out through the open space to 
the centre of the square and then halt. Everybody then saluted with 
the hand, retaining the hand German fashion until the Great Mogul 
acknowledged the same by raising with magnificent dignity his gold 
lace cap. The field-officers then approached the gold lace and again 
saluted. While a few words were being spoken to them, the adjutants 
formed another group around the adjutant-general, who imparted to 
them such orders as might be necessary. When all this was done, the 
captains and lieutenants retired to their respective camps, and thus 
ended the dress-parade. 

It is true that drills did take place in the various regiments and 
batteries during the fall and winter months, but they were irregular 
and spasmodic. They lacked the system and proper supervision that 
would have rendered perfect harmony throughout the division in its 
subsequent career on the march, in camp, and on the field of battle. 
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I can vividly recall scenes of the most deplorable character, acts of 
vandalism, theft, plundering, and the like, perpetrated by members of 
this division during its operations in the Loudon and Shenandoah 
Valleys in the spring and summer of 1862. I recollect on one occasion, 
during the month of April, while I was riding along in rear of the 
command with but a single orderly, I came across a party of twelve 
or fourteen members of the Garibaldi Guard, who were straggling 
along in rear of the division, plundering here, there, and everywhere. 
They had entered a house, whose only occupant was an old lady, 
where they smashed everything they could lay their hands on,—tables, 
chairs, crockery, glassware, etc. Some of them had gone up-stairs to 
the bedrooms and ripped open the feather beds, throwing the contents 
out the window. They had stolen one or two watches, heirlooms of 
the family, and left the house in wreck and ruin, a silent witness to the 
insubordination and rowdyism prevailing under Blenker’s maladminis- 
tration and incompetency, a by-word and disgrace to the army they 
represented. With the assistance of my orderly I drove them from 
the premises, making them drop any plunder visible; the watches I 
could not find. The unfortunate woman I found a few hundred yards 
below the house, almost a raving maniac. After joining the command 
in the afternoon, I tried to have the scoundrels arrested; but my 
interference in the premises was intimated to me as being uncalled for 
and impertinent. 

The trial, conviction, and sentence of Colonel D’Utassi, of the 
Garibaldi Guard, to five years in the State Penitentiary at Sing Sing, 
New York, was a fitting sequel to such demoralizing and disgraceful 
scenes as these. With the removal of Blenker from the army, acts of 
this character almost entirely disappeared. 

I recollect on another occasion, in June, 1862, while marching up the 
Shenandoah Valley towards Harrisonburg, I came across a straggler 
who had been off the road plundering some house. The fellow had 
thrown away his blanket and overcoat and was packing a lady’s saddle 
along,—an article of no earthly use to him; yet he threw away two of 
the most valuable articles he had, to satisfy his morbid appetite for 
plunder. When he got tired of his load, he cut it up and threw it 
aside. I suppose the next visit he made to a farm-house he supplied 
himself with a blanket or two to replace the one abandoned, unless the 
spirit of vandalism still predominated and he carried off a bureau or 
washstand, or perhaps a piano. 

It will be remembered that, in those early days of the war, 
small and trifling affairs on the picket-line, or by scouting-parties of 
cavalry, were usually magnified into wonderful and heroic deeds by 
the raw troops then constantly arriving from the rural districts of the 
North and West. Indeed, it was well it was so; for it imbued the 
young and untried soldier with the spirit of emulation that made many 
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a private finish his service of four years with high rank and distinc- 
tion. As an instance, take the Tompkins raid into Fairfax Court- 
House, early in 1861. It was considered a wonderful piece of dash 
and bravery; it was looked upon by many a green, young soldier 
almost as an equivalent to crushing out the rebellion right then and 
there. It was, undoubtedly, a very gallant affair, and deserving of the 
commendation it received at the hands of the general-in-chief; but at 
the close of the war it faded away and became obscured in the multi- 
tude of “affairs” of a more serious and important nature. One of 
those trifling and unimportant brushes took place at Annandale Church, 
December 3, 1861, on the picket-line of Blenker’s division. 
Annandale Cross-roads—half a mile south of the church—is on the 
main pike from Alexandria to Fairfax Court-House, and six miles from 
the latter. Two companies of the Forty-fifth New York Volunteers 
were stationed on picket duty at the church, with their advance line at 
or near the cross-roads, and connecting with General Franklin’s pickets 
on the left, and McDowell’s on the right. A detachment of thirty-one 
men of the Fourth New York Cavalry, under my command as first 
lieutenant, was camped about a mile in rear of the picket reserve, our 
duty being to patrol the division line of pickets twice during the night. 
We had no day duty whatever to perform. At sundown every horse 
was saddled, and every man in readiness for any emergency at a moment’s 
notice. A detachment of six or eight men would accompany me at 
about ten o’clock to make the rounds of the entire line, returning about 
two o’clock a.m. At three o’clock I would take a fresh detachment, 
and remain out until about 7 A.M. Saddles were then removed, and all 
lay down to rest, except six men and a non-commissioned officer, who, 
for my own satisfaction, I held in readiness for any special call during 
the day. This had been our daily routine for about six weeks prior to 
December 2. On this day, about eleven or twelve o’clock in the fore- 
noon, I was alarmed by rapid firing in the direction of the church. I 
got into the saddle as quickly as possible, taking the six men with me, 
leaving orders for the rest of the detachment to join me as soon as 
saddled, and off we started at a gallop. The ground was frozen, and 
the road narrow and circuitous, leading through the timber in the 
direction of where we supposed the firing was going on. Pushing 
along at a good pace over the hard, icy road, our small number made 
quite a considerable racket, and would apparently indicate, to one who 
could not see us, the approach of quite a large party of horsemen. 
We had not gone more than half a mile when, on turning a bend in 
the road, we ran into a body of Confederate cavalry who were on the 
turn to get back. They heard the clatter of our horses and rattle of 
sabres, and had no idea of our number. Finding them on the run, 
we kept up the advantage thus gained, peppering at them with our 
revolvers until they got beyond the church and cross-roads. We cap- 
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tured half a dozen of their number and several horses and small-arms, 
One man of the Forty-fifth New York was killed in their first attack 
on the pickets. 

As soon as the remainder of my detachment came up, I followed 
up to the cross-roads, and there discovered a regiment of rebel cavalry 
about three hundred yards down in a hollow on the road, and to all 
appearance very much mixed up. I formed line with my handful of 
men and opened fire on them, which was continued for ten or fifteen 
minutes. A large detachment was then observed working round 
through the woods to get in our rear, while one daring fellow galloped 
out from its ranks up towards where we were stationed,—I suppose 
to get some knowledge of our strength. We let him come on, until 
he was about fifty yards from us and about to turn, when one of my 
men, who was quietly waiting, shot him through the head, and he 
rolled from his horse with his life as the penalty for his rashness. We 
had no intention of allowing that flanking party to get in our rear, so 
quietly withdrew to the church, where the infantry had formed a strong 
skirmish-line, in case any further demonstration was made by what we 
had then ascertained to be the Sixth Virginia Cavalry on a reconnois- 
sance from Centerville. Quite a number of them being clothed in 
light blue overcoats, in that way rode up on our unsuspecting pickets, 
capturing a few and killing one before their character became known, 
It was such occasions as this that gave rise to the varied day signals 
with the arms, or musket, or sabre, which were ordered from army 
headquarters, as a challenge and means of recognition of cavalry or 
infantry scouting-parties returning to our lines. Each day a change 
of code occurred. The picket, seeing a body of troops approaching, 
would challenge by placing his musket or sabre in a certain position, 
when the challenged party would be required to answer by another 
signal, different from that given, or be considered as an enemy. 

We subsequently learned that our firing at the cross-roads had re- 
sulted quite seriously to the raiders; their loss, as reported by our 
informant, being one officer killed and ten or eleven men wounded. 
Strange to say, not a shot was fired by them in return. 

It is this little affair that has no official recognition in the records 
of the war, other than what I have stated,—a verbal account of it to 
the division commander and by his order, and a similar one to the 
general commanding in Washington, a few days after. The sequel to 
it, however, I am vain enough to relate, was a reception and supper 
. tendered me by the Forty-fifth New York Volunteers, and my pro- 
motion to captain a few days afterwards. 


Wma. R. PARNELL, 
Captain First Cavalry ; Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. 
(Late Lieutenant-Colonel Fourth New York Cavalry.) 
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Durine the late Turco-Russian war, Russian torpedo-boats con- 
stantly attacked Turkish ships. These attacks were made not only by 
boats armed with the Pole and Harvey torpedo, but with the newest 
type of the Whitehead torpedo then invented. They were commanded 
by as active and gallant a set of men as ever stepped a ship’s deck, 
and who made every possible effort to destroy Turkish ironclads, every 
one of which returned safely to Constantinople after the war. The 
only loss to the Turkish squadron was two small wooden gunboats 
blown up in the Danube through the carelessness of their commanders. 

I venture to maintain that the power of the torpedo, as a weapon 
of offense as well as of defense, is enormously exaggerated. Were it 
not so, one might almost say that naval warfare would soon come to 
an end altogether, inasmuch as no fleet or ship could resist such a 
deadly weapon. Blockade of an enemy’s port could not be main- 
tained. Vessels could never lie at anchor so near an enemy’s coast. 
Fleets could not cruise in the neighborhood of hostile ships carrying 
torpedo-boats. Ports defended by torpedoes could not be attacked, 
harbors and estuaries could not be approached ; and, in fact, none of 
the old systems of naval warfare could be put into execution. The 
courage of naval officers, their coolness in time of action, their seaman- 
like qualities, of which some nations are so justly proud, would be put 
to a test in a manner altogether different from what has hitherto taken 
place. The sailor, although brave and cool in a fair fight, would be in 
constant dread of being hurled into the air, without even the chance 
of striking a blow or firing a shot in self-defense. The writer of this, 
while commanding squadrons manned by men who have not only the 
unsurpassed courage of their race, but who have recourse when in 
danger to the almighty word kismet, and only think of danger after its 
arrival, had only his own humble idea of courage without kismet, and 
thus felt all the anxiety day and night, for nearly a year, of not know- 
ing at what moment he might receive the happy dispatch by being 
blown into the air. 

The Russians had, very shortly after I had anchored my squadron 
in Batoum, launched several torpedoes at the ships, in spite of my 
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having placed guard-boats across the entrance of the harbor. One of 
these torpedoes struck the chain of the flag-ship, and went on shore 
unexploded ; another struck on the armored belt of a corvette and 
exploded, but the blow being at an angle, it did no material injury. 
After this experience, it was absolutely incumbent on me to take some 
steps for the safety of the vessels under my command. The means in 
my power for torpedo defense were unfortunately very limited, but 
that very fact enabled me to prove that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. For example, the system which I had seen adopted with re- 
gard to hostile fleets in torpedo defense comprised a system of éclair- 
age which it was entirely out of my power toemploy. Thus, instead 
of lighting my ship, whereby I should have become a target for the 
enemy, I, from force of circumstances, was obliged to maintain what 
was in reality the far better system of utter darkness from sunset to 
daylight. But of this hereafter. 

I will now relate in detail the plan I applied as a defense in regard 
to the different points mentioned above,—namely, the course to be 
adopted for the safety of ships of war while blockading an enemy’s 
port, while lying at anchor near an enemy’s coast, or while cruising in 
the neighborhood of hostile ships blockading. I think that the ships 
should be always, when convenient, under way, and with their torpedo- 
nets out, constantly changing their positions so as not to be easily found 
by the enemy’s torpedo-boats: no lights whatever should be shown. 
Should it be necessary to anchor, I think that the ships should be 
anchored in small detachments, and a system of defense arranged as 
follows, placed round each ship or detachment. (See Plan No. 1.) 

By this it will be seen that boats at a distance of four hundred or 
five hundred yards will be placed round the squadron at anchor. These 
boats will be connected together by wire ropes immersed about two feet 
in the water, and buoyed in the centre. The object of this is to catch 
the screw of any attacking torpedo-boat. It has been proved that 
common rope, used for want of anything better, has effectually checked 
the career and capsized an attacking torpedo-boat in her attempt to 
destroy a Turkish ship in the Black Sea during the last war; and I 
know that most satisfactory experiments with the wire rope have been 
made elsewhere. The result of these experiments was that a torpedo- 
boat, steaming nineteen miles an hour, has capsized while dashing full 
speed on to an imaginary enemy’s ship. 

It seems to me that this system, carefully applied, would prove a 
most efficient and thorough defense against torpedo attack. I am aware 
that the present torpedoes are fitted with screws so sharply edged that 
they would cut through any rope placed to stop them. With the wire 
rope this would be impossible. This system of defense would apply 
to single ships at anchor in the same way as it would apply to a squad- 
ron or to a detachment, and I see no reason why a larger number of 
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Pian No. 1. 
The wire rope between the boats is sunk sufficiently to catch the screw of the 
torpedo-boat, and buoyed half-way between the boats to prevent its sinking more 
than necessary. 


N.B.—The four vessels are one hundred and twenty yards long. The two 
pairs, breadthways, are fifty yards apart. There are twenty-four boats, each eight 
to nine yards long; and the twenty-four spaces between the boats are fifty-four 
yards each. The radius of the circle described by the boats is five hundred and 
fifty yards, which keeps them four hundred yards from the ships. 


ships than I have shown on the plan should not be protected in a sim- 
ilar way,—the only question being, that the radius would have to be 
increased according to the number of ships, which might prove, if 
overdone, inconvenient, if not impossible. Objections might be made 
that in bad weather boats could not keep their positions. I have had 
ample proof that in bad weather torpedo-boats cannot fire with any 
accuracy. It therefore tells both ways. 

Now as to lying at anchor near an enemy’s coast. In this also I 
have had considerable experience while at Batoum and its neighbor- 
hood, where I had frequently under my command twelve or fourteen 
ships, against which the Russians constantly organized torpedo attacks. 
All their attacks were unsuccessful, for the following reasons: in the 
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first place, as a most gallant Russian officer informed me after the war, 
it was very difficult to find Batoum at all. I will diverge for a moment 
from my point in order to state that an English naval officer of the 
highest rank and position informed me that he had tried defense in 
torpedo warfare, he himself being on board the defending ship, that he 
had found that the torpedo-boats so easily discovered his vessel in the 
darkest nights, that, had it been real warfare, she would have been 
sunk or destroyed. 

Now if a man tries to find a thing in the dark in his own bed- 
room, he can easily find it; but if he goes into another man’s bed- 
room, it will puzzle him vastly to put his hands upon what he wants, 
I make this comparison because I imagine that the attacking torpedo- 
boats referred to by this gallant officer came from the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and knew pretty well where the object of their attack was 
lying,—knew the bearings and distance before they started to attack 
her, and thus had very little difficulty in finding their way. The 
attacks by the Russian ships on the Turkish squadrons were generally 
made from vessels coming from ports two hundred to three hundred 
miles off, and which, on a pitch-dark night, had to find a harbor where 
there were no marks or lights of any descriptions. Nothing could be 
seen beyond the dark outline of the high mountains behind the har- 
bor, which were next to useless as a guide to the anchorage. More- 
over, we had a plan of defense at Batoum of a most original nature, 
proving again that necessity is the mother of invention. (See Plan 
No. 2.) 

The little port of Batoum and: its towns were kept, as I have stated, 
in perfect darkness. The severest penalties were to be incurred by 
those who showed a light anywhere, and on several occasions infraction 
of that rule was punished with great severity. On one occasion we 
caught an old rascal showing a light from the window of a house 
prominently placed near the sea. The man was instantly seized and 
bastinadoed. After this, and when one or two other examples had 
been made, one might have imagined Batoum a city of the dead during 
the night. The shape of the harbor is shown by the plan. From the 
spit of land marked A we improvised a breakwater, consisting of such 
trees and spars as we could lay our hands on. These trees and spars 
were anchored in a line verging towards the beach at a point called B. 
To these trees were nailed numbers of thin planks abreast, straight 
down into the water,—so making, as it were, a wall of planks about 
twelve feet deep. The proof of their efficacy was shown one morning 
by our finding a hole in the planks, and a torpedo diverged from its 
course lying on the beach at the point marked C. This torpedo had 
not exploded, and, when discovered by the guard-boats, was surrounded 
by gaping inhabitants who, in their astonishment, looked upon this 
unusual apparition as if it were a huge fish still alive and moving his 
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Pian No. 2.—Harpor or Batoum. 
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tail,—that tail being, in fact, the screw, which was still in motion. 
This proved that, as we had anticipated, the direction of the torpedo 
had been changed on coming into contact with the planks ; and instead 
of going among the ships at anchor, as was intended, it had gone ashore. 
I think this experience exceedingly interesting, as it shows that very 
little will turn the direction of a fish-torpedo. 

On several other occasions attacks were made by torpedo-boats on 
the ships in the port of Batoum, without any result, beyond a loss to 
the Russians of three or four torpedoes, which were landed on 
different parts of the beach, near to which the Turkish men-of-war 
were lying at anchor. Some of these torpedoes were in such a state 
of perfection that Mr. Whitehead, the inventor, knowing that we had 
by their capture become the possessor of his secret, made a special 
contract with the Turkish government, whereby he was bound to give 
twenty-five torpedoes at cost price, and wherein it was agreed that the 
Ottoman Admiralty were to pay nothing for the secret (for which 
other governments were paying from twelve to fifteen thousand pounds) 
so long as they kept it. 

I shall now mention a curious incident which happened to a Turk- 
ish squadron lying at anchor and protected by guard-boats, placed 
somewhat in the manner I have already described. I wish my readers 
always to remember that the appliances against torpedoes in the Turk- 
ish fleet were of the simplest possible description. The squadron 
consisted of five vessels, which had been in the habit of cruising every 
night to avoid torpedo attack. On this occasion they had, in con- 
sequence of the bad weather, returned to their anchorage. A Russian 
vessel, carrying five torpedo-boats in tow, started from Odessa to hunt 
for the Turkish squadron, who were supposed to be cruising off 
Serpent Island, about eighty miles from Odessa. The Muscovites 
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were unable to find their enemy, and I don’t wonder at it, for even had 
they been cruising off that night, the Ottoman ships used smokeless 
coal, sailing in open order for safety against collisions, and without 
showing any lights. The Russian vessel with the torpedo-boats being 
disappointed in finding what she wanted at sea, proceeded to the usual 
place of anchorage of the Turkish squadron off Soulina mouth. 
Finding the weather bad, the commander thonght that it was best not 
to attack ; but it appears that one of the torpedo-boats, in disobedience 
of orders, made a dash at the Turkish squadron. This particular 
boat was armed with the Pole torpedo. The officer in command made 
a gallant charge at the first Turkish vessel he could discern through 
the darkness. As he approached her, he found that something all of a 
sudden stopped his way ; he saw several black objects approaching him. 
Nothing daunted, he struggled to get alongside the vessel under her 
bows. Finding that he could not succeed in getting quite close, he, in 
despair, discharged his torpedo, but without doing any harm whatever 
to the Turkish ship at which he directed it. Scarcely had he done so 
when (as he described his own sensations afterwards) he found himself 
in the water without knowing by what process he had got there, or how 
in the world it had all happened,—the real facts being that the black 
objects he saw were the guard-boats, which were being drawn closer and 
closer to him by the ropes that connected them together, which ropes 
fouling his screw had been the cause of the disaster. His boat was 
capsized and went to the bottom, whither he would have gone too if he 
had not been fished out by the crew of one of the Turkish guard-boats 
and taken prisoner. The greater part of his crew were drowned. The 
name of this daring young officer was Putskin; and his cool courage 
was very amusing, for when brought before the commanding officer of 
the Turkish squadron in a half-drowned condition, he could only 
exclaim, in excellent English, “Why the devil didn’t I blow up that 
ship !” 

He was asked if he had any idea what had stopped him, and it 
was suggested to him that a rope between the guard-boats might have 
fouled his screw. 

“Something of that sort must have happened,” he answered. 
* But why the devil didn’t I blow up that ship!” 

The poor fellow seemed to have ho thought regarding the sad 
plight he was in: he only grieved for not having succeeded in carrying 
out his object. 

He explained to me that the other torpedo-boats which started 
with him were all armed with the Whitehead torpedo, but that it was 
impossible to use it in bad weather. The Pole torpedo might have done 
the deed he was so anxious to perform, and with it he might have suc- 
ceeded in “ blowing up that ship.” He was too plucky a fellow to be 
allowed to go back to the enemy, so we kept him a prisoner till the 
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conclusion of the war: and I only hoped that, for its own sake, the 
Russian Admiralty did not lose sight of such a dashing and determined 
officer. 

While writing on incidents of the war, I will mention another 
interesting occurrence. A Turkish ironclad was lying off Soukoum 
Kali. That place being an open roadstead, she was very much ex- 
posed, and an excellent object for torpedo attack. A fast Russian 
cruiser was always hovering about, but the cordon of guard-boats con- 
nected by ropes prevented her torpedo-boat from making any attempt. 
This torpedo-boat was armed with a Harvey torpedo. One night 
there was to have been an eclipse of the moon. Now there is a super- 
stition among Orientals regarding an eclipse, which caused the lookout 
to be somewhat relaxed, and the guard-boats to be withdrawn and 
nearer the man-of-war than they should have been; in fact, I fear 
they had gone quite alongside, thinking more of the mysterious eclipse 
than of their active enemy. 

As the eclipse only lasted for about a couple of hours, the steamer 
carrying the torpedo-boat must have been near in the offing, and should 
have been seen; although I found, on inquiry, that the system of no 
lights and no smoke was carried out in the strictest sense by the Rus- 
sian torpedo-carrying vessel. However this may be, half an hour after 
the moon was eclipsed the attack was made by a boat carrying a Har- 
vey torpedo. This boat succeeded in getting so near that she was able 
to make the circuit necessary for firing her torpedo, and, though at- 
tacked by the guard-boats, fired it within ten feet of the Turkish ship. 
A great explosion and much smoke was the result. The lookers-on on 
shore telegraphed to Sebastopol that they saw the vessel sink. How- 
ever, so far from that being the case, I found, on visiting her two or 
three days afterwards, that, except for a slight mark on her side close 
to the water’s edge, no damage was done. On the vessel’s return to 
Constantinople she was put into dock, when it was found that she had 
been very slightly damaged ; in fact, it was not necessary to change any 
of her outside plates. I think that the manceuvres necessary to make 
the Harvey torpedo efficacious render it a weapon on which little or no 
reliance can be placed, unless all the hands on board the attacked ship 
are asleep. I would rather trust to the Pole than to the Harvey tor- 
pedo, though I do not think that either of them counts for much when 
a sharp lookout is kept. In my opinion the most useful torpedo is a 
fixed one, fired either by contact or by electric batteries at a distance, 
especially when they are used in defense of the approaches to forts, the 
entrances of harbors, of estuaries, ete. According to general opinion, 
the perfected Whitehead or Swartzkoff torpedo is the only weapon for 
active service at sea. Let us examine how they can best be utilized. 
My opinion is that for attack they are of very doubtful efficacy. I 
remember on one occasion I followed in a very fast frigate (my flag- 
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ship) the Emperor of Russia’s yacht “ Livadia” too near to the fire of the 
forts of Sebastopol. I say too near, because I drew on my ship such a 
fire, that, had I not “ cleared pretty quickly out of that,” I should not 
have been here to-day to tell the story. Since the war, a Russian naval 
officer, whose name was Captain Makaroff, A.D.C. to H. M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, told me that he had under his command seven torpedo- 
boats, with which he volunteered to go out—in the daytime it must 
be remembered—and attack me. We discussed at some length the 
probable result, and I think that even he admitted that he could have 
done nothing. Here is my view and argument. I said to him, “ When 
I saw you and your torpedo-boats coming out, I should have run away. 
Now, I could go thirteen or fourteen knots. You could steam about 
nineteen. Thus your speed following me would have been about five 
knots,—no great speed at which to approach a vessel armed to the teeth 
with Nordenfeldt guns,—guns en barbette firing grape, shrapnel, ete. I 
am convinced that we should have destroyed all the torpedo-boats ; and 
this, I believe, would be the fate of any day attack attempted by them.” 

“ Well, then,” said my friend, “I should have followed and at- 
tacked you during the night.” 

“There again,” I said, “I think that you would have failed, be- 
cause if you had been in range of my small guns as well as of shell, 
say at about three thousand yards, before dark I should have destroyed 
you. After dark I should have changed my course, and how would 
you have found me? However, supposing that I had stopped in the 
night and put down my defenses, what could you have done? I don’t 
think that a ship can be seen so as to be fired at a distance of more 
than four hundred yards on a dark night, and a moving ship would be 
a still more difficult mark. If a torpedo-boat came nearer than four 
hundred yards, she would have been caught by the line of defense, 
should I have thought it prudent to stop.” On this point we had a 
long and somewhat warm discussion, which ended—at least I flattered 
myself it did—in the Russian officer’s remarking that really he thought, 
after all, that he could have done nothing. 

I find that naval men have, as a rule, great confidence in a system 
of defense against torpedoes by means of nets, and I understand that 
the ingenuity of the age has invented a plan enabling a ship to steam 
seven or eight knots without any inconvenience from this modern crin- 
oline. For my part, I do not ignore the utility of this system for 
want of a better; but I hear rumors of torpedoes which will be able 
to attack ships at a point that cannot be protected by this plan,—namely, 
under the bottom of the ship, where the protecting net would have no 
power. But the torpedo, of whatever description, is generally carried 
in a boat, and if you can manage to catch or destroy the boat, there is 
an end of the matter. 

Now with regard to the power of torpedoes for attacking purposes. 
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I hear it said that during a naval engagement torpedoes can be util- 
ized to a very great extent. In this I am inclined to agree. If tor- 
pedoes can accompany squadrons and act independently either against 
disabled ships or even against ships which might be approached un- 
perceived, there can be no doubt that they would play an important 
part in a naval engagement. But the difficulty seems to be their re- 
maining constantly at sea in company with a fleet. ‘The French al- 
ready are drilling their torpedo-boats to accompany a sea-going squad- 
ron; but I have a suspicion that, for different reasons, these boats are 
constantly obliged to return to port. It must be remembered that a 
torpedo-boat is built of the lightest material, and is of the finest work- 
manship. Very little would therefore tend to put her out of order. 
I have seen a torpedo-boat before a gale, in a gale, and after a gale, at 
sea; and although I should be sorry to discourage those who have put 
faith in her capacity as a sea-boat, still I must say that in the last state 
the boat represented a very dilapidated appearance. 

Although it is the fashion for ironclads to be fitted so as they can 
launch their own torpedoes, I do not think that they would be able to 
do so with efficiency, for several reasons,—the first being, that a tor- 
pedo is never sure of being fired with accuracy when projected from 
a height greater than two or three feet above the water. In fact, it has 
been proved that to obtain the so-called accuracy at which they profess 
to have arrived, the torpedo must be fixed as close as possible to the 
water’s edge, and in the boats now in construction the most important 
element is the close proximity to the water in which the tubes are 
placed. I myself have seen torpedoes fired from a ship’s broadside, 
and although on one or two occasions they have been launched with 
considerable accuracy, I have seen one of them immediately after its 
submersion fly straight up in the air and endanger the safety of the 
ship from which it had been fired ; so I think that little confidence can 
be placed, at present, in the efficacy of torpedoes fired from ships’ bat- 
teries. 

There is another essential point as regards the efficacy of sea-going 
torpedoes during a naval engagement. A torpedo-boat might in the 
mélée mistake a friend for an enemy. Again, let us suppose that two 
ships are hotly engaged, and that one of them succeeds in capturing 
the other. If the conquering ship neglects to hoist on her prize the 
flag of her nation, a torpedo-boat coming from a distance, and belong- 
ing to the captor’s nationality, is as likely as not to blow the prize up. 
This may be rather far-fetched, but more unlikely things have really 
happened in naval warfare. Coming naval engagements will be soon 
decided,—the time would be too short and the confusion too great to 
allow of any accurate action on the part of torpedo-boats. Independent 
action would be dangerous. I should suggest that torpedo-boats of a 
smaller class that can be hoisted up should be carried on board men- 
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of-war. These could be used or not as required, by responsible captains, 
who would-be capable of forming an opinion as to the time when they 
should be utilized. 

Now, one word about offensive torpedo warfare. Torpedo-boats 
could be sent from blockading squadrons into an enemy’s port, and if 
the enemy’s ships were unprepared, could do, no doubt, a vast amount 
of injury. Further than this, I am at a loss to perceive how they can 
be utilized. 

I have ventured in this paper to throw some doubt upon the great 
efficacy of the so-called fish-torpedo, inasmuch as I think its danger 
can be averted. I will now turn to other torpedo inventions, which I 
think, when perfected, will prove better adapted to naval warfare. It 
must be remembered that the origin of the torpedo was in America 
during the great war between the North and South. The torpedo 
used, although at that time in its infancy, proved itself to be a most 
deadly weapon of defense. Placed at the mouths of great rivers, in 
the rivers themselves, and in shoal-water, wherever an enemy was 
likely to be cruising, it did good service on many occasions. I think 
I am right when I say that more than fifteen vessels were destroyed 
by torpedoes during the time that the war lasted. This torpedo was, 
with some very rare exceptions, used as a mine placed either floating, 
or at the bottom of the sea or river, and several vessels were thus 
destroyed while passing over these snares. More than one case of 
conspicuous daring on the part of the Southern naval officers occurred 
during the war, while using most effectively what is called the cigar 
torpedo-boat. This was a craft which, when in motion, was entirely | 
immersed, except the top of the funnel, and might almost be called 
a submarine torpedo. I remember on one occasion during the war, 
when I was at Charleston, meeting in a coffee-room at that place a 
young naval officer (a Southerner), with whom I got into conversation. 
He told me that that night he was going to sink a Northern man-of- 
war which was blockading the port, and invited me to see him off. I 
accompanied him down to his cigar-boat, as he called it, and found 
that she was a vessel about forty feet long, shaped like a cigar, on the 
bow of which was placed a torpedo. On his stepping on board with 
his crew of four men, his boat was immersed till nothing but a small 
piece of funnel was visible. He moved off into the darkness at no 
great speed,—say at about five miles an hour. The next evening, on 
visiting the coffee-house, I found my friend sitting quietly smoking 
his pipe. He told me that he had succeeded in making a hole in the 
frigate which he had attacked, which vessel could, in fact, be seen 
lying in shallow water, some seven miles off, careened over to repair 
damages. But he said that, on the concussion made by firing the 
torpedo, the water had rushed in through the hatches of his boat, and 
she had sunk to the bottom. All his men were drowned. He said 
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that he didn’t know how he escaped himself, but he fancied that he 
came up through the hatches, as he found himself floating about, and 
swam on shore. This affair was officially reported by the American 
blockading squadron, corroborating the fact of the injury done to the 
frigate, and stating that the torpedo-boat was got up, with four dead 
bodies in her hold. Here is one system which might be utilized in 
naval warfare if perfected, and I am given to understand that a sub- 
marine torpedo-boat is already invented by Mr. Nordenfeldt. 

In regard to the fixed torpedoes I have already referred to, the 
admiral commanding the American squadron told me that on one 
occasion he was steaming in line, his flag-ship being second in the 
order of sailing, when suddenly the ship ahead of them disappeared 
altogether, having struck on a mine; and that he found these mines 
the most deadly enemies to deal with, especially when the water was — 
not very deep. I have seen a clever invention of Colonel Lay tried 
at Constantinople. This invention, which is now being put into shape 
by Mr. Nordenfeldt, struck me as being the weapon of the future, if 
the present somewhat serious defect—namely, its want of speed and 
immersion—could be overcome. When I saw it tried, it was steered 
by electricity, and went very straight for more than a mile. But it 
was too visible in the water, and only obtained about nine knots’ 
speed, and thus, I think, would have been easily destroyed in the day- 
time. However, I am given to understand that Mr. Nordenfeldt has 
partially, if not entirely, overcome the above-named defects. If so, 
he has had a good chance of taking a lead in torpedo-manufacture, as 
he does now in machine-guns. General Berdan also promises great 
things in torpedoes. If he can do what he professes, he will cut every 
one out; for he undertakes to give speed, distance, safety against nets 
and other obstacles, easy steering powers, certainty of direction, ete. I 
wish him well, but he has been a very long time about it, and so far 
his trials have shown few satisfactory results. 

Now, in this paper I have spoken of the fish or Whitehead torpedo, 
the Harvey, the Pole, the fixed or mine torpedo, the Lay or Norden- 
feldt, the cigar-boat, and the Berdan. I have no doubt that there are 
other inventions, because the fact remains that the torpedo is not 
perfect,—no, not by any means. When it is so, we had better act like 
the coon up a tree in America, who says to the sportsman whom he 
knows to be a dead shot, “ Don’t shoot,—I’ll come down ;” for war 
would then be too awful. 

As the torpedo scare may extend to merchant vessels, I will say a 
few words of consolation on that head. A merchant vessel need not 
fear the torpedo-cruiser, because if the vessel carrying the boats which 
launch that nasty weapon can get near enough for them to use it, she 
will be near enough to go alongside, for the capture of valuable prop- 
erty is of more importance than its destruction. Moreover, it would 
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be useless to send out torpedo-boats alone to look for prizes. Where 
could they be sent from? Where would they get coals? And what 
would they do with the prizes after they had taken them? They can- 
not carry prize-crews; and to destroy a vessel for the sake of destruc- 
tion would be a wanton act, which would be universally condemned, 
Besides, a torpedo is a very expensive article to throw away for the 
sake of destroying an enemy’s merchant vessel. So I think that the 
captains and crews of merchant vessels may breathe freely as far as tor- 
pedoes are concerned. It is intended, I understand, to use torpedoes 
on board regular sea-going vessels of from three hundred to four hun- 
dred tons. This seems to me to be a practicable idea; and should the 
distance a torpedo can be fired be increased, these vessels would be ser- 
viceable craft: but so long as four hundred yards is the maximum 
distance, they would, unless attacking a craft of their own size, be 
liable to be knocked to pieces before they could get within torpedo- 
range of the enemy; and it must be remembered that they would be a 
much larger target than the torpedo-boats. 

One word more. I would ask my naval friends how they would 
judge distance at night when firing their torpedoes, and how they pro- 
pose to approach ships guarded with nets and boats? Remember, also, 
that ships can cruise with their nets down. The fact is, that what 
frightens people is the great speed at which they see the devilish-look- 
ing torpedo-boat dashing by them. They do not take into considera- 
tion the damage that great speed would cause to the torpedo-boat itself, 
in the event of its meeting any obstacle, or being obliged to stop sud- 
denly. For example, a curious case occurred lately on this coast. A 
torpedo-boat was obliged to stop suddenly, the result being that her 
machinery came to utter grief, and three men were killed by the fires 
being thrown out of the furnaces and on them; and I repeat that a 
boat fouling a wire rope was capsized and sunk, through the sudden 
check of the great impetus through the water. Taking into considera- 
tion all the experiences that I have narrated in this paper, I think that 
I am justified in saying that fish-torpedo warfare is to a great extent a 
bugbear, and though not to be entirely despised, may be designated as 


the “ naval scare of the day.” 
Hopart PAacua. 





INDIAN WARS IN TEXAS, 
II. 


WARS WITH THE PRAIRIE TRIBES. 


1829.—DuR1n@ the spring and summer of 1829, the Prairie Indians? 
became troublesome, and continually committed depredations upon 
the unprotected frontier settlements. Small marauding-parties would 
come in, kill stock, rob the settlers, and leave for their mountain 
retreats before they could be punished. This was annoying to the 
colonists, and they determined to follow them to their hiding-places 
and punish them. For this purpose, Captains Abner Kuykendall and 
Henry S. Brown conducted a scouting-party of one hundred volunteers 
up the Colorado. Near the mouth of the San Saba they found an encamp- 
ment of about one thousand Waco and Tehuacana Indians. The Indians 
were surprised, and retreated, leaving their women and children behind. 

Finding it impossible to pursue the retreating red-skins, the disap- 
pointed volunteers returned to the settlements, without molesting the 
helpless women and children or destroying the village. 

The following letter, written by one of the volunteers after his 
return, gives an interesting and truthful account of this expedition: 


“Cotorapo River, Tex., January 2, 1830. 

“Dear Frienp .. .: During the past summer there have been constant dep- 
redations committed on the frontier settlements by the Indians. Strolling parties 
have been constantly coming in, killing stock and robbing the settlers, and then 
leaving before they could be discovered and punished. This has troubled us exceed- 
ingly. At last we heard that a party of the Wacoes and Towaconies (Tehuacanas) 
had encamped during the summer at the mouth of the San Saba River, for the pur- 
pose of raising a crop of corn. A call was now made for a hundred volunteers, 
who were raised in the course of two or three days. Abner Kuykendall was 
elected captain. We obtained the services of two guides, a Mexican and an Indian, 
who knew the route to the mouth of the San Saba River, and also where the Indians 
were encamped. We then set out, traveling up the east bank sixty or seventy 
miles, when we struck out, taking the dividing ridge between the Colorado and 


1 “« Prairie Indians’’—a name commonly applied to the migratory or roaming 
tribes who once held sway over the extensive prairies of Texas. This included the 
Comanches, Kiowas, Apaches, Wacoes, Tehuacanas, Caddos, and other kindred 


tribes. 
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the Brazos Rivers, crossing the Yegna, Brushy, and Little Rivers.2 We then 
traveled up on the bank of Little River to the mountains of the Colorado. For 
several days we continued our course through the mountains, till our guides 
informed us that they thought we were within thirty miles of the Indian 
encampment. 

‘‘ Here we halted for a couple of days, and sent our guides, with two men to 
accompany them, to search and spy out the situation of the Indian camps. On the 
second day they returned, and brought information that we were about twenty 
miles from the Indian encampment; that they had spied it out, and had found a 
crossing to the river. They also gave it as their opinion that we could get to the 
Indian village in a night. We remained where we then were till dark, when we 
set out for the Indian village with the expectation of arriving and attacking the 
Indians before day. The night was very dark, and our course lay over mountains 
of rock and through cedar-brakes, which so impeded our course and bewildered our 
guides, that at daylight we found ourselves near the Colorado River and ignorant 
of our distance from the Indian village. 

‘¢ Here was a deep ravine running down between the mountains, and hid from 
the eye of the Indians by lofty trees which towered their heads in grandeur towards 
the deep-blue heavens above. Rocky hills lay on either side of the ravine, and, by 
' their overhanging cliffs, promised a safe and secure hiding-place from the savages, 
should they be near where we were. Into this ravine we went with our horses. 
We tied our horses to the trees and secreted ourselves, determining to remain here 
till night closed in upon us, and then make our way to the Indian encampment and 
commence an attack. 

‘We now sent out four men to find the village, as we did not know how far 
we were from it. They had been gone about half an hour, when they were sur- 
rounded by forty Indians, well mounted and completely armed and equipped. They 
surrounded our men without firing upon them. Finding that they seemed intent 
on going in a certain direction, the Indians formed a sort of half-circle around 
them, leaving open the side towards which they were traveling. Knowing that 
they would not be there by themselves, but must belong to some party, the Indians 
followed them, hoping to fall upon our encampment and do us more injury than 
they could by killing our men. The spies came on, followed by the savages, till 
they reached a cliff which overhung our place of concealment, then they raised a 
cry. We mounted our horses in an instant and rode up the bank. 

‘‘The Indians, knowing as soon as our men hallooed that they were on the 
encampment, instantly turned their horses’ heads and retreated. We pursued; but 
the Indians separated, and each took a course of his own. Being aware that we 
should no longer be safe in concealment, we kept on to the crossing of the Colorado. 
Immediately on crossing we beheld, about three hundred yards above us, the In- 
dian village; but the Indians who had followed our spies had arrived before us and 
given the alarm. All were flying from the town. We now received orders to ride 
in quickly and fire. We obeyed, but only succeeded in killing one man: the rest 
were soon hid from our view by the thick cedar-brake, and we feared pursuit would 
be useless, for our horses’ feet were completely worn out, and would not, we thought, 
be able to follow. One gentleman, Bartlett Simms, said that he thought his horse 
would be able to go, and that if others would accompany him he would pursue. 
Fifteen of us joined him, and we pressed on after the Indians. We passed a 
great many women and children; but as we did not wish to hurt them, we still 


2The writer remembers hearing a gentleman, a son of one of the volunteers 
who accompanied the party, giving an account of this’ expedition, and he said 
that they encamped one night on the banks of the Salado Creek in Bell County, 
where the beautiful village of Salado is now situated. He also spoke of the number 
of bold springs along the banks of the Salado. The second night after leaving this 
place, he said they encamped at the famous “sulphur springs’’ in Lampasas County. 
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kept on in pursuit of the men. We pushed so close upon them that they were 
obliged to leave the pack-horses they were leading, which we took as we returned. 
We followed on after the Indians till we came to a perpendicular cliff about five 
hundred feet high, extending out from the river about six miles, and from which 
we could find no possible descent. Before us lay a beautiful valley, along the side 
of which ran the river. In this valley we could see numerous Indians on their 
fleet steeds. 

“ Finding it impossible to follow the Indians farther, we returned to the town 
where we had left our companions. As our frontiers were ever exposed to the fury 
of the Indians, we determined to set them an example of not injuring the women 
and children or burning their houses (wigwams). We remained in the village 
three days recruiting ourselves and our horses, as we found plenty of corn, meat, 
and beans. We sent across the river for some of our friends who had been taken 
sick and left behind at the ravine and brought them into town. 

‘“« There were in the village one hundred and seventy-two wigwams: making a 
calculation from the number that usually live in a wigwam, there were a thousand 
inhabitants living in this village. On leaving, we carried with us what buffalo- 
robes and deer-skins we wanted, besides brass kettles, pack-saddles, beans, and sev- 
enty or eighty horses and mules. 

‘* We traveled together one day, when we decided to separate on account of the 
scarcity of game. We now divided into small companies, each company taking a 
different route. in the company which I was in there were five or six of us. Our 
provisions soon gave out, and as the game had been killed off and driven out of the 
country by the Indians and hunters, we suffered greatly for food. We lived three 
days on acorns and green persimmons. . . . At last, after a toilsome ride of thirty- 
two days, we arrived at our homes in safety. 

‘‘T am your true friend, 
‘“W. B. DEWEEs.”’ 


_ 1830.—About the 15th of June, 1830, two men—a Mr. Alexan- 
der and his son—were killed by the Indians on what was known as the 
Wilbarger trace, near where it crossed the old La Bahia road. These 
men had a load of dry-goods and groceries which they were carrying to 
Bastrop, their place of residence. After horribly mutilating the bodies 
of the two unfortunate men, and robbing the wagon of what dry- 
goods, tobacco, ete., they wanted, the Indians left the place, going in 
the direction of the falls on the Brazos. The dead bodies of the two 
men were soon discovered and the alarm given. A small party was 
immediately formed, which followed the trail of the Indians up the 
country, as far as the west bank of Little River ; and, finally, after hav- 
ing lost their trail, it followed on in the direction of the main branch 
of Little River, fifty miles above the falls of the Brazos. Here an In- 
dian belonging to the Caddo tribe was taken prisoner by a lad named 
Barney , and carried into camp. He told the Americans that 
his camp was some five miles distant, and that there were two other 
Caddo men, two Cherokees, 2nd two squaws there. With the captured 
Indian for a guide, the party at once made their way to the camp of the 
Indians, and succeeded in taking them prisoners. After killing the 
five men, the scouts returned home, leaving the two squaws to wail over 
their dead companions. 
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1831.—Bowie’s Famous Indian Fight—On the 2d day of No- 
vember, 1831, a party of eleven brave and adventurous spirits, con- 
sisting of Rezin P. Bowie, James Bowie, David Buchanan, Robert 
Armstrong, Jesse Wallace,> Mathew Doyle, Cephas Hamm, James 
Coryell (for whom the present county of Coryell was named), Thomas 
McCaslin, and two servant-boys,—Gonzales and Charles,—and of whom 
Rezin P. Bowie and his brother James were the leaders, set out from 
San Antonio to search for the long-abandoned silver mines of Las 
Almagnes, which were supposed to be situated near the old Spanish 
mission of San Saba, in Menard County, and which traditions said were 
of fabulous richness. Their exact location had been forgotten and lost 
sight of by men; and for many years they remained hidden and un- 
worked, except, perhaps, to a very limited extent by the surrounding 
tribes of Indians, who guarded them very closely. 

For seventeen days the party traveled steadily on, making in day- 
time careful exploration of the strange country along their route, and 
grouping around their camp-fire in the early twilight of the evenings; 
talking until far into the night of the treasure of which they were in 
search, and only retiring to their rude couches to dream of the glitter- 
ing ore which they hoped soon to possess, and of the many luxuries 
they would be enabled to obtain with it. Nothing particular occurred 
to mar the pleasures of this gay company of fortune-seekers until the 
19th, on which day, says Rezin P. Bowie, whose narrative we quote,— 

“ About 10 A.M. we were overhauled by two Comanche Indians 
and a Mexican captain, who had struck our trail and followed it. They 
stated that they belonged to Isaonie’s party, a chief of the Comanche tribe. 
They were sixteen in number, and were on their road to San Antonio 
with a drove of horses which they had taken from the Wacoes and 
Tehuacanas, and were about returning them to their owners, citizens of 
San Antonio. After smoking and talking with them about one hour 
and making them a few presents of tobacco, powder, shot, etc., they 
returned to their party, who were waiting at the Liano River. We 
continued our journey until night closed upon us, when we encamped. 

“The next morning, between daylight and sunrise, the above-named 
Mexican captain returned to our camp, his horse very much fatigued; 

5 Brave Jesse Wallace was murdered and scalped by the Indians a few years after 
this; and it was for the sole purpose of revenging Jesse’s death that his nephew, 
the famous Captain “ Big-Foot”” Wallace,—then ‘a beardless boy,—came to Texas 
in 1886. This eccentric and amusing character, who has sent many a “ tarnal red- 
skin” to the happy hunting-grounds, now lives near San Antonio, a retired Indian- 
fighter, having had enough revenge for his uncle’s death. Captain William A. 
Wallace was one of the greatest Indian-fighters that Texas ever had, and his name 
was a terror to the Indians. Wallace had many thrilling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes while fighting the Indians, some of which will be recounted in a 
future chapter of this series. He was once captured by the Comanches and doomed 
to be burned at the stake, and was only saved from the flames by the timely inter- 
position of a ‘‘ Pocahontas.”’ 
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and after eating and smoking, he stated to us that he had been sent by 
his chief, Isaonie, to inform us that we were followed by one hundred 
and twenty-four Tehuacana and Waco Indians, and forty Caddos who 
had joined them, who were determined to have our scalps at all risks. 
Isaonie had held a talk with them all the previous afternoon and en- 
deavored to dissuade them from their purpose ; but they still persisted 
and left him enraged, and pursued our trail. As a voucher for the 
truth of the above, the Mexican produced his chief’s silver medal, 
which is common among the natives in such cases. He further stated 
that his chief requested him to say that he had but sixteen men badly 
armed and without ammunition ; but that if we would return and join 
him, such succor as he could give us he would. But knowing that the 
enemy lay between us and him, we deemed it more prudent to pursue 
our journey and endeavor to reach before night the old fort on the San 
Saba River, which was then about thirty miles distant. The Mexican 
then returned to his party, and we proceeded on. Throughout the day 
we encountered bad roads, being covered with rocks; and the horses’ 
feet being worn out, we were disappointed in not reaching the fort. 
In the evening, we had some little difficulty in picking out an advan- 
tageous spot where to encamp for the night. We, however, made choice 
of the best that offered, which was a cluster of live-oak trees, some 
thirty or forty in number, about the size of a man’s body. To the 
north of them was a thicket of live-oak bushes about ten feet high, 
forty yards in length, and twenty in breadth. To the west, at the dis- 
tance of thirty-five or forty yards, ran a stream of water. 

“The surrounding country was an open prairie, interspersed with a 
few trees, rocks, and broken land. The trail which we came on lay to 
the east of our encampment. After taking the precaution to prepare 
our spot for defense, by cutting a road inside the thicket of bushes, we 
hobbled our horses and placed sentinels for the night. We were now 
distant six miles from the old fort above mentioned, which was built 
by the Spaniards in 1752 for the purpose of protecting them while 
working the silver mines, which are a mile distant. A few years after, 
it was attacked by the Comanche Indians and every soul put to death. 
Since that time it has never been occupied. Within the fort is a 


4 ‘San Saba.—This mission, located in Menard County, on the river to which 
it gave its name, was founded in 1784 by a company of fathers from Santa Fé. 
The mission was doing well, and the fathers were encouraged to hope for the 
speedy Christianization of the numerous and warlike tribe of the Comanches, who 
maintained friendly relations with the ecclesiastics. But in 1752 silver mine, 
called Las Almagnes, was discovered in the neighborhood of the fort. This drew 
to the place a number of miners and adventurers, some of whom quarreled with 
the Indians, and at a time when the few soldiers were absent from the fort. The 
exasperated savages fell upon the defenseless missionaries and put them all to death, 
not sparing even the domestics. This was asad blow and an ungrateful return 
for the self-sacrificing labors of the fathers.”’—THRALL. 
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church, which, had we reached before night, it was our intention to 
have occupied, to defend ourselves against the Indians. The fort sur- 
rounds about one acre of land under a twelve-foot stone wall. Nothing 
occurred throughout the night, and we lost no time in the morning in 
making preparations for continuing our journey to the fort; and when 
in the act of starting, we discovered the Indians on our trail to the 
east, about one hundred yards distant, and a footman about fifty yards 
ahead of the main body, with his face to the ground, tracking. The 
cry of Indians was given, and all hands to arms. We dismounted, and 
both saddle- and pack-horses were immediately made fast to the trees, 
As soon as they found we had discovered them, they gave the war- 
whoop, halted,and commenced stripping preparatory to action. A num- 
ber of mounted Indians were reconnoitring the ground. Among them 
we discovered, by the cut of their hair, a few Caddo Indians, who had 
always previously been friendly to Americans. Their number being 
so far greater than ours,—one hundred and sixty-four to eleven,—it was 
agreed that I should be sent out to talk to them, and endeavor to com- 
promise rather than attempt to fight. I accordingly started, with 
David Buchanan in company, and walked to within about forty yards 
of where they had halted, and requested them in their own tongue to 
send forward their chief, as I wanted to talk tohim. Their answer 
was, ‘ How de do? how de do?’ in English, at the same time firing a 
volley of buckshot at us, one of which broke Buchanan’s leg. I 
promptly returned their salutation with the contents of a double-bar- 
reled shot-gun and a pistol. After several efforts, I finally succeeded 
in getting Buchanan upon my shoulder and hastily retreated towards 
the encampment. They then opened a heavy fire upon us, which 
wounded Buchanan in two more places slightly, and piercing my 
undershirt in several places, but doing me no harm. When they found 
their shot failed to bring me down, eight of the red devils came after 
me on foot with their tomahawks. When they were close upon us, our 
friends rushed forward with their rifles, and gave them a volley that 
killed four of their number and sent the other four howling back to 
the main body. We had now reached our position, and all was still 
for about five minutes. We then discovered a hill to the northeast, at 
. the distance of sixty yards, red with Indians, who, with a loud yell, 
opened a heavy fire upon us. Their chief, on horseback, was urging 
them in a loud voice to the charge, walking his horse, perfectly com- 
posed. When we first discovered him, our guns were all empty, with 
the exception of Mr. Hamm’s. James Bowie cried out, ‘ Who is 
loaded?” Mr. Hamm observed, ‘I am.’ He was then told to shoot 
the Indian on horseback. He did so, breaking his leg and killing his 
horse. We now discovered him hopping around his horse on one leg, 
with his shield on his arm to ward off the balls. By this time four of 
our party, being reloaded, fired at the same instant, all the balls taking 
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effect through the shield. He fell, and was immediately surrounded 
by eight or ten of his faithful warriors, who picked’ him up and bore 
him off; several of these were shot by our party. The whole body 
then retreated behind the hill out of sight, with the exception of a few 
Indians who were running from tree to tree out of the reach of our 
rifles. They now covered the hill the second time, and bringing up 
their bowmen, who had not been in action before, they commenced a 
heavy fire with balls and arrows, which we returned by a well-directed 
aim with our rifles, At this instant another chief appeared on horse- 
back, near the spot where the last one fell. The same question of who 
was loaded was asked ; the answer was, ‘ Nobody,’ when little Charles, 
the mulatto servant, came running up with Buchanan’s rifle, which had 
not been fired since he was wounded, and handed it to James Bowie, 
who instantly fired, bringing the chief from his horse. He was sur- 
rounded by six or eight of his braves, as was the first one, and was 
borne off under our destructive fire. While we were busily engaged 
in defending ourselves from the attacks of the Indians on the hill, a 
party of some fifteen or twenty Caddos had, by creeping along under 
the bank of the stream, succeeded in getting within forty yards of us, 
pouring a volley from their rifles, which severely wounded Matthew 
Doyle, the ball entering in the left breast and coming out of the back. As 
soon as he cried out that he was wounded, Thomas McCaslin hastened to 
the spot where he fell, shouting, ‘ Where is the Indian that shot Doyle?’ 
He was told by a more experienced man not to venture there, as, from 
the report of their guns, they must be experienced riflemen. At that 
instant he discovered an Indian, and while in the act of raising his 
piece, was shot through the heart and expired. Robert Armstrong 
exclaimed, ‘D—n the red devil that killed McCaslin, where is he? 
He was warned not to venture there, as he would share the same fate. 
Armstrong discovered an Indian, and was just bringing his gun up, 
when he was fired at, the ball cutting part of the stock of his gun off 
and lodging against the barrel. During this time, the Indians had 
formed a complete circle around us, taking shelter behind the points 
of rocks, scattering trees, and bushes. The firing now became general 
from all quarters. Finding our position too much exposed, we made 
a rush for the thicket before spoken of, which we fortunately reached 
without injury from their heavy fire. The first thing necessary after 
reaching our new position was to dislodge the Caddo riflemen from 
under the bank of the creek, who were now within point-blank shot. 
This we soon succeeded in doing by shooting most of them through the 
head, as we had the advantage of seeing them without their seeing us. 

“The road we had wisely cut around the thicket the night previous 
now gave us an advantageous situation over that of the enemy, as we 
had a fair view of them in the prairie, while we were entirely hid from 
the sight of the Indians. They now suffered severely from our rifles, 

VoL. XIII.—No. 8. 19 
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losing four or five men at every discharge. We would baffle their 
shots by moving six or eight feet the moment we had fired, leaving 
the smoke of our guns as a mark for them to shoot at. They would 
put twenty balls within the space of a square foot where they had 
seen the smoke. In this manner we fought them for two hours, with 
the satisfaction of seeing many a red devil bite the dust, while we only 
had one man wounded, James Coryell, who was shot through the arm, 
the ball lodging in his side, first cutting away a bush, which prevented 
it from penetrating deep enough to do any serious injury. They now 
discovered that we were not to be dislodged from our hiding-place; 
and, as they had suffered a heavy loss without harming us, they deter- 
mined to resort to stratagem by putting fire to the dry grass in the 
prairie, for the double purpose of routing us from our snug position, 
and, under cover of the smoke, to carry away their dead, which had 
fallen near us. The wind was now blowing from the west, and they 
placed the fire in that quarter where it burnt down all the grass to the 
creek, and then bore off to the right and left, leaving around our 
position a space of about five acres that was untouched by the fire. 
Under cover of this smoke they succeeded in carrying off a portion of 
their dead and wounded. In the mean time we were busily engaged in 
scraping away the dry grass and leaves from our wounded men and 
baggage, to prevent the fire from passing over it, and likewise in 
pulling up rocks and bushes to answer the purposes of a breastwork. 

“Finding that they had failed in routing us by the fire, as they 
had anticipated, they again occupied the rocks, trees, and bushes in 
the prairie, and commenced another furious attack, which they kept up 
for some time, when the wind suddenly shifted to the north, and blew 
very hard,—‘a norther.’ We now discovered our dangerous situation 
should the Indians succeed in putting fire to the small spot which we 
occupied, and kept a strict watch all around. The two servant-boys, 
Charles and Gonzales, were employed in scraping away the dry grass 
and leaves from around the baggage and pulling up rocks and placing 
them around the wounded men. The rest of us were warmly engaged 
with the enemy. The point from which the wind now blew being 
favorable to fire our position, one of the Indians succeeded in crawling 
down the creek and. putting fire to the grass that had not yet been 
burnt, but before he could retreat back to his party he was killed by 
Robert Armstrong. At this fearful moment we saw no chance of 
escape. The fire was moving rapidly towards us, impelled by a strong 
wind, and the flames were leaping high in the air. What was to be 
done? We must either be burnt up alive, or rush into the open 
prairie to be shot down by the yelling demons. 

“ This encouraged the Indians, and to make our case more distressing 
they rent the air with their hideous shouts and yells, at the same time 
firing about twenty volleys a minute into our covert. This was ter- 
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rible to think of. What could we do? As soon as the smoke hid 
us from their view we huddled together and held a hurried consulta- 
tion as to what was best to be done. Our greatest fear was that they 
might charge us under cover of the smoke, as we could make but one 
effectual fire. The sparks were flying about so thick that no man 
could open his powder-horn without running the risk of being blown 
up. However, we finally came to the determination, had they charged 
us, to give them one fire, place our backs together, draw: our knives, 
and fight them to the bitter end. Our next fear was, should they not 
charge us and we retain our present position, we must be burned up. 
It was then decided that each man should take care of himself as best 
he could—like the old proverb, ‘Every man for himself and the 
Indians for all’—until the fire arrived at the ring around our baggage 
and wounded men, and there it should be smothered with buffalo-robes, 
bear-skins, deer-skins, and blankets, which, after a hard fight, we 
succeeded in doing. Our thicket being so much burnt and scorched 
that it afforded us little or no shelter, we all got into the ring that was 
made around our wounded men and baggage, and commenced building 
our breastworks higher with the loose rocks from the inside and dirt 
dug up with our knives and sticks. 

“During the last fire, the Indians had succeeded in removing all 
their killed and wounded which lay near us. 

“Tt was now sundown, and we had been warmly engaged with the 
Indians since sunrise, a period of thirteen hours; and they, seeing us 
still alive and ready for fight, drew off at a distance of three hundred 
yards, and encamped for the night with their dead and wounded. 

“Our party now commenced to work in raising our fortification 
higher, and succeeded in getting it breast-high by 10 p.m. We now filled 
all of our vessels and skins with water, expecting another attack the 
next morning. We could distinctly hear the Indians nearly all night 
erying and wailing over their dead, which is their custom; and the 
next morning at daylight they shot a mortally wounded chief, it being 
also a custom to shoot any of their tribe that are mortally wounded. 
After that, they set out with their dead and wounded to a mountain 
about a mile distant, where they deposited their dead in a cave on the 
south side of it. At eight o’clock in the morning two of our party, 
Jesse Wallace and James Bowie, went out from the fortification to the 
encampment where the Indians had lain the night previous, and 
counted forty-eight bloody spots on the grass where the dead and 
wounded had been lying. As near as we could judge, their loss must 
have been forty killed and thirty wounded.’ Finding ourselves con- 
siderably cut up, having one man, Thomas McCaslin, killed, and three, 
David Buchanan, Matthew Dorie, and James Coryell, wounded, five 
horses killed and three wounded, we recommenced simaiiornine our 


5 The Indians had eighty-two killed and wounded, Holly’s ‘‘ Texas,’’ p. 172. 
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little fort, and continued our labors until 1 P.m., when the arrival of 
thirteen Indians drew us into our fort again. As soon as they dis- 
covered that we were still there, fortified and ready for fight, they 
scampered off. We, after that, remained in our fort eight days. The 
Indians hovered around us for several days, but, having lost a great 
many of their number, among whom were several war chiefs, they did 
not renew the battle. 

“ At the expiration of eight days, our wounded men and horses 
being all in pretty good traveling order, and the coast being clear of 
Indians, we set out on our return to San Antonio de Bexar. We left 
the fort at dark and traveled all night and the next day until after- 
noon, when we picked out an advantageous spot and fortified our- 
selves, where we remained two days expecting the Indians would 
again, as soon as they found that we had left our fort, follow our trail; 
but fortunately we saw nothing more of them. David Buchanan’s 
wounded leg here mortified, and having no surgical instruments 
or medicine of any kind, not even a dose of salts, we boiled some 
live-oak bark very strong, thickened it with pounded charcoal and 
Indian meal, made a poultice of it, and tied it around his leg, over 
which we sewed a buffalo-skin, and traveled along five days without 
looking at it; but when it was opened it was in a fair way for healing, 
The mortified parts had all dropped off, and his leg is now, in 18835, 
as well as it ever was. 

“There was none of the party but had his skin cut in several places 
and numerous shot-holes through his clothes. 

“On the twelfth day after leaving our fort we arrived in good order 


with our wounded men and horses, but no treasures, at San Antonio 


de Bexar.’’® 


1832.—As we have seen, the Indians along the Texan frontier 
were very troublesome and mischievous. In fact, scarcely a month 
passed without some murder or robbery committed by them. The 
year 1832 was not an exception. But, fortunately for the Texans, the 
different tribes had a good deal of fighting among themselves, especially 
the Comanches and Shawnees. 

In the spring of this year a party of five hundred Comanches 
came into San Antonio. At that time, a party of Shawnees, twenty- 
five in number, were encamped in the hills about thirty-five miles 
north of the town. A Comanche Indian attempted to carry off one 
of the Shawnee women who was in town. She fled to her people, 
giving them information of what had occurred, and they prepared an 
ambuscade for their enemies at a point where they expected them to 
encamp. The Comanches came as anticipated, and took off their packs. 

6 The citizens of Bexar, in a memorial to the general government, state that 
within ten years, from 1822 to 1832, ninety-seven citizens, besides the soldiers killed 
in battle had been murdered by hostile Indians. 
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Just at this time the Shawnees opened fire on them, and though they 
rallied often, so deadly was the fire, and so secure the position of the 
attacking party, that the Comanches at last fled, leaving one hundred 
and seventy-five dead on the field. The discomfited party returned to 
San Antonio, and the Mexicans sent out a large force to assist them ; 
but the Shawnees made good their retreat, and thus escaped the wrath 
of the exasperated Comanches.’ 

1833.—The Scalping of Josiah Wilbarger.—In the fall of 1833, 
Josiah Wilbarger,® in company with a Mr. Hornsby, and another gen- 
tleman whose name we do not remember, left the town of Bastrop, on 
the Colorado, on an exploring and hunting excursion in the mountains 
near and about the present city of Austin. After spending several 
days hunting and fishing in this then wild region, they concluded to 
return home. After the first day’s journey homeward they encamped 
for the night on the bank of a small stream—since called Wilbarger 
Creek—at the foot of one of the numerous mountain-spurs in that 
vicinity, feeling quite secure, as they had seen no indication of the 
presence of Indians on their trip; but they were doomed to a sad 
disappointment. 

While quietly dispatching their morning repast, after a pleasant 
night’s repose under the starlit canopy of heaven, they were suddenly 
startled by the sound of horses’ feet on the mountain-side above them, 
and, on looking up, they beheld a large body of mounted Indians, 
armed and in their war-paint, dashing upon them at full speed with wild 
and savage yells, Ere a second thought could enter their excited minds 
the painted demons were throwing their balls and arrows with deadly 
aim in their midst. One of the men fell with a death-shriek, pierced 
with.a score of balls and arrows. Wilbarger having received a ball 
through the neck and several arrows elsewhere on his person, now sank 
apparently lifeless to the ground. Seeing this, and terrified to wild- 
ness, the survivor, young Hornsby, mounted his fleet steed, without 
saddle or bridle, with nothing save a bit of rope around its neck, 
hastily thrown over the nose, and gave the noble animal full opportu- 
nity to do or—let his rider die. The horse, whether from fright or in- 
stinctive affection for his master, performed what his rider considered 
a noble part, and soon left the yelling savages far behind. Seeing that 
pursuit was useless the Indians gave up the chase, leaving the young 


7 Telegram and Texas Register, August 14, 1839. 

8 Josiah Wilbarger, a man of plain, practical sense and strong nerve, was a 
native of Bourbon County, Kentucky ; and, in 1823, when just arrived at manhood, 
he removed with his parents to Pike County, Missouri. Having married, he removed 
to Texas in 1826-27, and about 1830 he settled at or near Bastrop, on the Colorado, 
then the extreme outpost of the settlements in that direction. The narrative here 
given is not overdrawn in the least, the facts having been furnished to me by Mr. 
Mathias Wilbarger, now living near Round Rock, Texas, and a brother of the un- 
fortunate Josiah Wilbarger. 
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man to pursue his course alone.? Hornsby was not long in reaching 
the settlement, when he at once reported both Wilbarger and the other 
gentleman as slain. 

The settlements at this period were very feeble, and it required some 
little time for the necessary number of men to prepare to go out to 
bury the dead. They did not reach the spot till about sunset on the 
following day, when, to their surprise, they espied a bloody, hideous- 
looking mass in the shape of a man reclining at the foot of a tree near 
a small pool of water. So shocked and surprised were they that they 
involuntarily hesitated whether to advance or retire. But just at this 
moment a voice was heard. “’Tis I, Wilbarger; come on, friends,” 
Thus faintly spoke the object of their gaze. And so it was. Poor 
Wilbarger had not only been shot three times, but he had been scalped 
while he was yet unconscious, and left for dead. He was indeed a 
pitiable-looking object, the sight of which caused the stout-hearted 
frontiersmen to shudder. The burning sun had literally parched his 
naked skull; and, but for returning consciousness and the ability to 
drag his enfeebled body to the edge of the pool, he must have died ere 
help came. He was totally unable to rise. 

The remains of the deceased were speedily interred on the spot 
where he fell, and poor Wilbarger was placed on a litter” and borne 
into Bastrop, where kind nursing in a few weeks restored him to ordi- 


nary health. But his head had too long been bleached by the scorching 
rays of the sun ever to heal up. 


® Young Hornsby—who was a new-comer to the country, and who was at the 
time on his first frontier expedition, it is said—was so excited that he arrived at his 
home in Bastrop, thirty-five miles distant, with the piece of buffalo-meat he was 
masticating when the attack was made, firmly clinched in his teeth. 

10 «« An interesting and curious incident connected with the scalping of Wil- 
barger, and his recovery the subsequent day by his friends, may be here briefly and 
appropriately mentioned. The night after young Hornsby returned home, his 
mother, Mrs. Reuben Hornsby, had a singular vision. The lady thrice awoke her 
husband to tell him that in a dream she had seen their friend Wilbarger in the 
hands of the Indians, and that they were scalping him. Twice he succeeded in 
allaying her apprehensions by assuring her that dreams are always airy and unreal, 
and that it was unwise to allow them to disturb her rest. The third time, however, 
she refused to be pacified, insisting that he should immediately quit his couch, 
arouse the neighbors, and go to the rescue of Wilbarger. She furthermore told 
her husband that the scalped and bleeding man would be found leaning against a 
tree near a pool of water, describing with the utmost particularity the spot and its 
surroundings. Mr. Hornsby, in compliance with his wife’s wishes, and to relieve 
her intense anxiety, left his bed, roused from their slumbers a few friends who 
were at hand, and, after preparing a litter at the earnest solicitation of Mrs. 
Hornsby, went forth with them in the direction of the place indicated. They 
reached the spot late in the afternoon, and there found Wilbarger weltering in his 
blood, just as Mrs. Hornsby had seen him in her dreams. On the litter above 
mentioned Wilbarger was placed and conveyed home. The foregoing facts are 
authentic and reliable. To say the least of them, they exhibit a marvelous coinci- 
dence of circumstances.’’—Baker’s ‘‘ Scrap-Book of Texas.” 
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Wilbarger lived twelve years and married, his first wife having 
died ; but during all these years his head remained an incurable wound, 
tormenting and agonizing the unfortunate man until his death, which 
occurred at his home near Bastrop in 1845. 

1834.—The Fate of Judge Martin, ete—In June of this year, 
Judge Gabriel N. Martin, with his little son and a negro man-servant, 
went out on a buffalo-hunt high up on the False Washita." After 
enjoying several days of. exciting sport in this delightfu] region, the 
trio were suddenly surrounded by a band of eleven Pawnee Indians, 
A desperate struggle ensued, and Martin and the negro were over- 
powered and tortured to death, the Indians piercing them with lances 
until life was extinct. After horribly mutilating the already perforated 
bodies of the two men and scalping Martin,” the Indians took the lad 
prisoner, carrying him to their village on the Red River. 

The news of this shocking tragedy soon reached the settlements, and 
Mr. Martin’s brother-in-law, Travis G. Wright, with three companions, 
started to recover the captive boy. They fortunately fell in with a 
company of United States soldiers under Colonel (now General) 
Dodge, who was on his way to the Pawnee village to negotiate a treaty 
with them. After a four days’ march, they arrived at the Pawnee 
village. The day after their arrival, Colonel Dodge opened a council 
with the chiefs in their council-house, where he had the most of his 
officers around him. He first explained to them the friendly views 
with which he came to see them, and of the wish of our government 
to establish a lasting peace with them, which they pretended to ap- 
preciate and highly estimate. Teh-toot-sah, the head chief of the tribe, 
a very old and venerable-looking man, several times replied to Colonel 
Dodge in a very eloquent manner, assuring him of the friendly feeling 
of the people towards the pale-faces in the direction from whence he 
came,—Texas. After explaining, in general, the objects of his visit, 
Colonel Dodge told the Indians that he should expect from them some 
account of the foul murder of Judge Martin and his servant on the 
False Washita, which had been perpetrated but a few weeks before, 
and which the Comanches had told him was done by the Pawnees. 
The colonel told them also that he learned from the Comanches that they 
had the little boy, the son of the murdered gentleman, in their posses- 
sion, and that he should expect them to deliver him up to his friends 
who were present. They positively denied all knowledge of the 


11 Judge Gabriel N. Martin is described as being a very respectable, indepen- 
dent, and fearless man, who lived high up on the Red River. For several years he 
had been in the habit of taking his little son and a negro man-servant to live in 
this wild region every summer. He would pitch his tent upon the prairie, and 
spend several months in hunting and killing buffalo and other wild game for his 


own amusement. 
122 It is asingular fact that the Indians have never been known to scalp a negro. 
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murder or of the boy. The demand was repeatedly made and as often 
denied, until at length a negro man who was living with the tribe, and 
who spoke good English, came into the council-house and stated that 
such a boy had recently been brought into their village and was now a 
prisoner among them. This excited great surprise and indignation in 
the council, and Colonel Dodge then informed the chiefs that the 
council would rest here, and certainly nothing more of a peaceable 
nature would transpire until the boy was brought in. In this alarming 
dilemma, all remained in gloomy silence and stoical indifference for 
several minutes, when Colonel Dodge further stated to the chiefs that, 
as an evidence of his friendly intentions towards them, he had on 
starting purchased, at a very great price, from their enemy, the Osages, 
three (two Pawnee and one Kiowa) girls, who had been stolen from 
them several years before, and whom their enemy had held as prisoners 
for a high ransom. He stated that he had the girls with him, but 
would not give them up until the boy was produced. He also made 
another demand, which was for the restoration of a Texas ranger by 
the name of Abbe, who had been captured by the Indians during the 
previous summer. They acknowledged the seizure of this man, but 
all declared that he had been taken by a party. of Comanches over 
whom they had no control, and carried beyond the Rio Grande River 
into Mexico, where he was put to death. After a long consultation 
about the boy, seeing their plans defeated by the evidence of the negro, 
and also being convinced of the friendly disposition of the whites by 
bringing home their prisoners from the Osages, they sent out and had 
the boy brought in from the middle of a cornfield, where he had been 
hid. When brought in, he was entirely naked with the exception of 
the scanty dress worn by the children of the tribe. He was a very 
bright and intelligent little fellow of nine summers. His appearance 
caused considerable excitement and commotion in the council, and as 
he passed among the crowd he looked around and exclaimed in great 
surprise, “ What! are there white men here?” to which Dodge replied 
by asking him his name. He promptly answered, “ My name is Matthew 
Wright Martin.”"* He was then received into the arms of Dodge, 
who embraced him with tears in his eyes. The three little Indian 
girls were then brought in, and soon recognized by their overjoyed 
friends and relatives, who embraced them with the most extravagant 
expressions of joy. The heart of the venerable old chief was melted 
at this evidence of the white man’s friendship. He at once embraced 


18 Matthew Wright Martin, the little boy above mentioned, was carried the 
entire distance to Fort Gibson in the arms of his relatives and the dragoons, who 
took turns in carrying him. After the command arrived there he was transmitted 
to the Red River, under an escort furnished by Colonel Dodge, who had the 
satisfaction of delivering him into the arms of his disconsolate and half-distracted 


mother. 
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Colonel Dodge and all of the other officers in turn, with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. From this moment the council, which before 
had been a very grave and uncertain one, took a pleasing and friendly 
turn. The stoical old chief now ordered the women to supply the 
dragoons with something to eat. This kind and generous hospitality 
was highly appreciated by the hungry soldiers, as they had consumed 
their last rations twelve hours before. After several days of counsel- 
ing, a treaty was formed, and for some time the Pawnees remained 
friendly towards Texas." : 

During the summer of this year the Indians were very troublesome, 
and were constantly depredating along the frontier, killing the unpro- 
tected and helpless settlers, and stealing their horses. For the purpose 
of recovering a large number of horses which had recently been stolen, 
and to punish the Indians, a large party of volunteers, under Colonel 
John H. Moore, with Captains R. M. Williams (“'Three-legged Wil- 
lie”), Phil Coe, and G. W. Bennett, went on a long and somewhat fa- 
tiguing scout against the Wacoes and Tehuacanas. The Indians were 
found, surprised, and severely chastised, and many of the stolen horses 
were recovered. Having accomplished their object, the men returned 
to the settlements with their booty. 

Later on, a Mr. Brown and another man by the name of Thomas 
Jamison left Austin’s colony with a few adventurous comrades for the 
purpose of visiting the “ Enchanted Rock”” in Llano County. They 
succeeded in finding it, but were unable to break off any specimens, 
On their way home, the Indians discovered them; and mistrusting 
that they had visited the rock, attacked them, killing several of 
the party and taking one prisoner. The others made their escape, 
and after many days of toil and fatigue succeeded in reaching the 
settlement. The one who was taken prisoner was afterwards brought 
by the Indians into the frontier settlements on the Brazos, where he 
was sold to a trader, who delivered him to his friends, 

About the 15th of September, a party of twelve men from Clay 
County went out on a hunting and prospecting tour. After traveling 
for about eight or nine days without being molested or seeing any 


14“ The council proceeded successfully and pleasantly for several days, whilst 
the warriors of the Kiowas and Wacoes, two adjoining and kindred tribes living 
farther to the west, were arriving, and also a great many Comanches, who had 
heard of our arrival, until two thousand or more of these wild and fearless-looking 
fellows were assembled, and all from their horses’ backs, with weapons in hand, 
were looking into our pitiable little encampment of two hundred men in a state of 
dependence, and at the same time nearly one-half of the number too sick to have 
made a successful resistance if we had been attacked.’’—Catlin’s ‘‘ North American 
Indians.” 

1 The Enchanted Rock is considered quite a strange and wonderful natural 
curiosity: it is supposed to be platinum. The Indians held it sacred from time 
immemorial, and made an annual visit to worship it. They would never allow 
any white person to approach it. 
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Indians, they encamped on a small river, supposed to be Little River, 
between the Brazos and Colorado. Soon after retiring for the night 
to rest from the fatigues of the day, and while the party were little 
dreaming of danger from lurking savages, they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a large party of Comanche Indians, who had followed 
their trail during the past day. The men were overpowered, and all 
but two were massacred on the spot. Mr. Howard Netherton, a young 
man, was taken prisoner. The other gentleman, a Mr. Silas Lapham, 
escaped without being observed by the wily Comanches; and after 
wandering about for several days, he arrived at the settlement near 
Bastrop in an almost exhausted and naked condition. Lapham made 
his escape in his night-clothes, without hat or shoes, and without a 
single firearm or weapon with which to defend himself or to kill game 
for food ; and while he could see, as he would express it, “ just oodles 
of turkeys, deer,” etc., he had to content himself with a few berries 
and grapes. His feet soon became very sore and inflamed, and it was 
only by wrapping them with a part of his scanty dress that he was 
enabled to walk. In this condition Lapham arrived in the settlements, 
when the sad story of his sufferings and the fate of his companions 
was told. Lapham was unable to return to the scene of the massacre, 
and the settlers, fearing they would share the same fate that befell the 
unfortunate party of hunters, did not go out to bury the murdered 
men, leaving their bones to be picked by the wild beasts and bleached 
by the sun. 


‘The immigrant’s way o’er the Western desert is mark’d by 
Camp-fires long consum’d and bones that bleach in the sunshine.”’ 


The young man above mentioned, who was taken prisoner by the 
Indians, was afterwards burned at the stake for attempting to make his 
escape. 

A few weeks after this, a small party of surveyors from Austin’s 
colony met with a similar fate while out surveying on the San Gabriel, 
near Georgetown. It always agitated the Indians to see the whites sur- 
veying their lands. It seems that a small party of Indians had gone to 
the surveyors and warned them to leave the vicinity or they would 
be killed. This the party promised to do, but as soon as the Indians 
had gone, as they thought, they again resumed work, when the infuri- 
ated savages fell upon them. A desperate hand-to-hand fight ensued, 
the Indians coming out victorious in the end. Not one of the sur- 
veyors escaped to tell the story of their fate. 

The Indians being jubilant over their victory, proceeded to hold a 
scalp-dance, as is their custom on such occasions, After the dance had 
been carried on until far into the night and the painted dancers had 
been drowsy and fatigued, they were in turn surprised by a party of 
buffalo-hunters who were encamped a few miles above. The hunters 
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were attracted to the place by the camp-fire of the Indians, and after 
looking on the dance for several hours from a neighboring hill-top, 
they suddenly fell upon the red-skins, killing nearly all of them. 
Only a few escaped. 

The struggle now became general, and for some time the settlers 
and the Indians kept up a constant warfare along the border. Vol- 
umes might be written, giving the particulars of depredations and 
bloody battles fought. Almost every hill and dale between the Colo- 
rado and the Brazos is the scene of some tragedy enacted by the con- 
tending foes between the years 1834 and 1836." 


1% In speaking of this turbulent period in our history, Dewees says, .. . 
“Since I last wrote you, the first storm of Mexican wrath has lulled; but the In- 
dians, who have ever been our enemy, still continue to annoy us. They are con- 
tinually coming in from every side and committing depredations. The Cherokees 
have lately received a grant of land on the north of us from the Mexican govern- 
ment. Then the Wacoes and Tehuacanas are residing above us, the Comanches 
west of us, and the Lapans (Lipans), whom the Mexicans can send in at any time 
to annoy us, dwell upon our frontier. Were it not for the constant expectation of 
something far more dreadful (meaning their Mexican troubles), we should con- 
sider the incursions of these savage tribes as nosmall molestation. But they seldom 
come in and give us battle: they will fall upon small parties of men and kill them, 
and also steal our horses and cattle. Indeed, such a thing as being free from the 
molestations of Indians has never been known in the history of Texas, and doubt- 
less will not be known for many years to come.” — Dewees Letters, October 31, 1834. 

It was during this year that Colonel Almonte visited the country to inquire 
into its condition. He reports the total Indian population at that time at fifteen 
thousand three hundred, of whom ten thousand eight hundred were regarded as 
hostile, and four thousand five hundred as friendly. Of the hostile Indians, Al- 
monte assigns nine thousand nine hundred to the Department of Bexar, and six 
hundred to the Department of the Brazos. This did not include the civilized In- 
dians about Nacogdoches, of whom Almonte speaks as citizens of Mexico, and 
loyal to that government. 

JAMES T. DESHIELDs. 


Br.ton, TEXAS. 


(To be continued.) 
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NATIONAL ENCAMPMENTS. 


THE late so-called national encampment at Philadelphia has drawn 
much attention to the propriety of concentrating troops of several 
States and the federal government into a common camp, to be estab- 
lished yearly in various parts of the country. The example alluded 
to can in no proper sense be called a national encampment. It is true 
the forces there assembled, probably fifteen hundred in number, com- 
prised organizations of infantry and artillery gathered from eight or 
nine States, and two mounted batteries of artillery of the regular 
army. However, if the extent of territory represented be a test, it 
might reasonably come within a liberal definition. The general gov- 
ernment recognized it so far, only, as to detail the judges and an officer 
from the army, to lay out the camp, and to send two batteries; but 
further than this the authorities of the ,War Department did not feel 
inclined to go. It is understood that more than one general officer of 
the army declined to take command; and a distinguished gentleman 
of high rank in the war, who, before the close of it, was the able head 
of an army, on visiting the grounds, refused the invitation of the 
manager, a civilian, to assume the responsibility, whether because he is 
now out of the service, federal and State, or from whatsoever reason, 
is not known. Thus the military control of it rested upon the officers 
of the camp themselves, and if rumor tells the truth, as she has some- 
times been known to do, at least three officers of the grade of colonel, 
under the direction of the civilian manager, may in a sense be said, 
during the one week of its existence, to have been in command. In 
the main, outside of two regiments from Ohio, the force was made up 
of independent companies, the captains of which were subject to the 
orders of no one except those of that curiosity in military usages, 
the civilian manager. The result of the encampment was simply a 
drill for prizes for superiority in company exercises. The Ohio regi- 
ments and the Kentucky battalion, as such, took no part in the perform- 
ances, beyond the usual reviews and dress-parade. Outside the regular 
batteries, the band of the First Ohio, and a drummer of that fine com- 
. pany, the Montgomery Grays, it is believed there was not a single 
musician in camp; a fact probably due to the great expense of bringing 
field-music with them. Had the programme been fully carried out 
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as it was prepared, there would have been conspetitive manceuvres by 
brigades, regiments, and battalions, for excellence or superiority, in 
which handsome prizes in money, banners, badges, flags, etc., were 
liberally offered to the successful participants. The fees taken in from 
spectators, for admission to the inclosed grounds where the drilling took 
place, were expected to pay the expenses; thus charging the public to 
see the exhibition of troops maintained at the public cost. 

It is understood that many such encampments have been held in 
the South and West, where they evidently are regarded’ with high 
popular favor, since the Houston Light Guard, of Texas, the most 
successful company at Philadelphia, already within this year has 
carried off many thousands of dollars in the way of premiums for 
superiority in drill. Thus, before generally discussing the propriety 
of national encampments justly so designated, the question may be 
considered whether or not an encampment should be held solely for 
the purposes of illustrating excellence in drill, either of companies or 
larger bodies. The singleness of ‘this question becomes the more 
apparent, since at the Fairmount camp, and presumably at all the 
others held under like auspices, no general guard or police duty was 
attempted, or at least carried out; no uniform plan of carrying on the 
subsistence or quartermaster’s department was tried or adopted ; and 
no officer was put in authority, whose orders were duly recognized, or 
at all events enforced. The competing captains cannot be censured 
for a lack of disposition to put on guards, as they had no men to spare 
for that or any other purpose, beyond those who were to drill; and 
consistent with the object of their presence, they could not be fatigued 
by guard duty and a resulting loss of sleep. If good order was 
observed, it was voluntarily observed ; a creditable fact entirely due to 
the excellent character of the officers and enlisted men of the several 
organizations therein assembled. 

There can be no dispute over the advantages to be derived from 
proficiency or superiority in drill. However, the bodies which entered 
for the contest were very small; of the militia batteries (those of the 
regular army of course did not compete) there were only dismounted 
sections; of the infantry, none of the companies appeared with more 
than three officers, two guides, and twenty-four men, the limit in fact, 
for obvious reasons, prescribed by the management. It cannot be 
seriously contended that the exhibitions by these small detachments, 
beautiful as they were, are in any fair sense a display of military 
superiority. Evidently the men were picked, as it is not to be sup- 
posed that any State maintains companies of that size. Even if they 
were not, the companies being of an aggregate, twenty-seven, allowed 
under the laws of their States respectively, it is plain that almost every- 
thing else was sacrificed to the Moloch of success. In many respects 
the men were not equipped as provided for by army regulations. Some 
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wore creepers to prevent slipping on the grass; others had filed off 
or smoothed down the muzzles of their rifles, in order with more 
ease and rapidity to fix their bayonets, a circumstance which would 
undoubtedly result in bursting those pieces in case of actual use ; while 
others used a funnel-shaped attachment to their bayonets to slip on 
the latter with greater swiftness and certainty, without deranging the 
position of the men’s shoulders. There is no disposition here to criti- 
cise such changes, perhaps improvements, in the ordinary regulations, 
inasmuch as they were there to win, and in view of the accepted maxim, 
with some limitations, that everything is fair in war. But it shows 
that the sole purpose of the camp was to exhibit fine drilling, and it 
must be conceded that it was successful to that extent. 

While admitting that to drill well is a good and useful exercise, no 
one will contend that it is all of a soldier’s training; in point of fact, 
it may be acquired in the armory, absolutely without other knowledge, 
On the contrary, beyond that which may be termed a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the drill, excellence or superiority is not necessary ; even if it 
were, it is but one of many things requisite to constitute a fine com- 
mand. Discipline, of course, is the foundation of military coherency, 
and it may be obtained or developed to a high degree without marked 
proficiency in drill. The knowledge of guard and camp duties; the 
capacity of the man to take care of himself, without which he soon 
ceases to be of value in the field; the skirmish drill, or the power to 
operate in open order in front of an enemy; picket duty, or the abil- 
ity to guard well the front of hostile forces opposing each other; the 
exercise of staff functions in the subsistence, transportation, medical 
departments, etc. ; these and many others, essential to the perfection of 
troops, are of much more moment than the mere keeping of a fine line 
on a wheel, or a lightning rapidity and a mathematical accuracy in the 
manual of arms. It may be asserted that drilling for prizes does not 
prevent the acquiring of a knowledge of these essentials to a well- 
instructed command. 

A company, the men of which devote their entire time to gaining 
a complete familiarity with drill, as a matter of course, learns nothing 
else. Only a moderate limit of time can be devoted, at the best, to mili- 
tary pursuits by volunteer soldiers; everything else, of necessity, is 
subordinate to becoming perfect in drill, which is valuable only ina 
military sense when combined with other things, some of which have 
been named. To the victors, the prizes won are no doubt sufficient 
compensation for the time and labor spent; but the State which consents 
to this direction of training will undoubtedly find its militia wanting in 
the day of trial. To those troops, in such encampments, who are in- 
structed that other knowledge is preferable to mere excellence in drill, 
the spectacle of competing for prizes to be gained in that way must be 
demoralizing to the last degree. To say nothing of being discouraged 
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in the attempt to acquire a fair knowledge of tactics, they are taught by 
the applause which follows, and the prize which rewards the victor, that 
their efforts in other ways have been useless, and that their officers have 
not followed the course proper to qualify them as soldiers. Besides, 
when the prize-drilling is going on, all other exercises are necessarily 
suspended. An officer who should try to enforce other duty, and thus 
keep them away from the fascinating tournament, must be looked on as 
a_martinet. Should he succeed without more or less of a mutiny, he 
would have occasion to see his usefulness depart in the volunteer or 
militia service, where so much depends upon moral control over the 
men. Besides, troops can go into camp no more than a week in each 
year, and that at great expense. They ought, therefore, to devote time 
so valuable to more serious ends, It may be contended that these pub- 
lic exhibitions of great proficiency in drill stimulate the military spirit 
in a community, and thereby promote enlistments. To this the answer 
is plain: such proficiency can be attained only by long application 
and a sacrifice of much leisure. Few men have the inclination for this ; 
and if it be generally understood to be necessary on entering the ser- 
vice, more men, otherwise inclined to enlist, will stay out, than would 
enter at so great a price. These and many other reasons undoubtedly 
justify the Northeastern States in declining to allow their soldiers to 
enter an encampment carried on upon such theories and for such pur- 
poses. From the States which give great attention to the benefits to be 
derived from a camp properly conducted on true military principles, 
which sustain their troops with ample, or at least sufficient, allowances, 
there was scarcely a representative,—if the State of Ohio be an excep- 
tion. It must be evident, therefore, that the so-called system of national 
encampments, with the large expense involved, from the military point 
of view, from which only they are to be regarded, does not warrant the 
care, cost, and loss of time required. 

But it does not follow from that which has already been said that a 
national encampment, carried out upon right theories, may not be com- 
mended. Such a camp may well be distinguished from a mere assem- 
blage of companies and regiments brought together only to display a fine 
capacity to drill, from a gathering of military men without a military 
head, and under the control of a civil management. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to explain the object of such management, save to collect entrance 
fees and to disburse them, less such charges as it may deduct, in the shape 
of rewards to successful and, doubtless, worthy competitors. The sub- 
ordination of a military camp to civilian control, except to the official 
authority of the President, the governor, or, in certain respects, the 
police, is neither to be explained nor tolerated. A submission to the 
discretion of a mere citizen in the conduct of a camp is voluntary and 
absurd. A submission to it is at the risk of violation of all military 
usages and customs, and, in short, unlawful. For a soldier to observe 
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the directions of a citizen as such, aside from the President or the goy- 
ernor, or the sheriff and the mayor,—and the latter two only under 
conditions prescribed by law,—is as much against sound precedent, if 
not against law, as to disobey the order of his commanding officer. It 
may be here permitted to say, by the way, that in the absence of posi- 
tive regulations of law to the contrary, an officer will not take orders 
from the sheriff or the mayor, beyond general instructions as to the ob- 
jects to be attained. The manner in which military force is to be em- 
ployed is entirely in the discretion of the military officer, when he is 
lawfully called to act: the means and methods of using it are not sup- 
posed by the law to be within the knowledge of the civil authorities, 

Aside from the mere lack of right to command them outside a 
legal muster into the Federal service, many, or most officers of the 
militia, would be glad to serve in a national encampment under officers 
of the regular army of sufficient rank, At the Centennial celebration 
at Yorktown, Virginia, in 1881, officers of the militia from the va- 
rious States there assembled cheerfully, and with pleasure, assented to 
conferring the supreme command on Major-General Hancock. Brief 
as the period of that encampment was, it proved to be of benefit in 
many ways to the organizations which took part. The care and trans- 
portation of troops for a distance so far from home as many of them 
went, was a useful lesson. It will be remembered that the elegant 
prize awarded on that occasion went to the provisional regiment of 
New Jersey, under General Grubb, “for the best appearance in the 
encampment,” which included as well camp and police duties, ete., as 
the fine appearance of officers and men. Rewards offered on such a 
basis are well worth having and striving for, as they call for an exhi- 
bition not merely of one, but of many of the most useful elements of 
superiority. 

A national encampment would necessarily be under the control of 
the Federal authorities. While rightly beyond his power in times of 
peace to order it to be held, doubtless the President would consent, 
under fitting circumstances, to detail officers to command and otherwise 
to assume a moral, if not strictly a legal, responsibility of a general 
camp. As many of the States have annual encampments of as large 
bodies as a brigade, Pennsylvania in alternate years assembling an 
entire division of three brigades, some seven thousand: five hundred to 
eight thousand strong, an encampment under the auspices of the gen- 
eral government to offer anything particularly new or of wide and 
substantial advantage in that way, would require the concentration of 
two or more divisions; in short, a corps of fifteen or twenty thousand 
men. Doubtless General Sheridan or General Hancock would will- 
ingly take command of such a force, conditioned on the camp’s being 
conducted on proper rules and regulations, as it must be under an 
officer of that character. For the sake of example, take the Pennsyl- 
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vania division, under General Hartranft; the New Jersey division, 
under General Plume; and one from New York, under General 
Shaler or General Molineux. Here are three divisions which would 
make up a corps of, say eighteen thousand men, which, with the regu- 
lars gathered from the Atlantic coast, would run up to twenty thousand, 
a force much larger than any which has been assembled since the war. 
The only section where so many men could be concentrated with satis- 
faction and comfort, and without extravagant expense, is in Northern 
or perhaps Middle New Jersey or Northeastern Pennsylvania. So 
large a body could not well encamp within a space of less than twelve 
or fifteen hundred acres, making due allowance for grounds for parades 
and reviews. Doubtless the use of a suitable tract of land, desirably 
situated, could be obtained on reasonable terms. 

The military authorities of New York, without experience of a trial, 
seem to regard it as inexpedient to encamp together a body of troops 
larger than a regiment; and those of New Jersey have not yet assem- 
bled more than a brigade in one camp; yet on due consideration they 
might consent to take part in one of this kind. What advantages are 
to be derived commensurate with the cost of such an encampment? 
It is undoubtedly useful to bring together the troops of the various 
States. That was well illustrated at Yorktown, just as it has been 
found of service in Pennsylvania, from many reasons, to concentrate 
the regiments from all parts of the State, in alternate years, into a 
division encampment, and to take the division as a whole to two suc- 
cessive inaugurations of the President. The attendance of the Penn- 
sylvania division at the inaugural ceremonies of 1881 led directly to 
the present system of encampments in that State, to the pay of officers 
and men for the time taken up by the camps, and to a large increase in 
the annual allowances. At Yorktown, the spirit of general patriotism 
was cultivated and extended ; the militia-men present felt their impor- 
tance and value to be increased, recognized, as they were, by being put 
under the orders of a famous soldier, and by the presence of the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet officers, with representatives from foreign powers; 
and they obtained an enlarged idea of the extent and greatness of the 
Federal Union. Inferior troops are made better by being brought into 
contact with superior ones, while the latter, far from being injured, are 
improved by contrasting their own discipline, ete., with those of a 
lower order. With the corps as suggested, barring the unavoidable 
lack of any large representation of the cavalry arm, field exercises 
might be carried out, such as those now in vogue, and considered to be 
so important, in England and on the continent of Europe. As a great 
military occasion, it would attract much attention from all parts of the 
country, and citizens in large numbers would attend a display which 
under other circumstances they might never witness. The assembly 
of so large a force of citizen-soldiers once in three or five years could 
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alarm no one, not even the most fearful or jealous of military supre- 
macy. It would result in a considerable increase in the pitiful allow- 
ance of two hundred thousand dollars yearly from the general govern- 
ment, now doled out in the shape exclusively of ordnance stores to the 
several States for the support of their militia,—a contribution now no 
larger than it was when first granted, nearly eighty years ago. The 
observation of the public, drawn to the association together of the 
militia and the regulars, might lead to the solution of that difficult and 
important problem, the proper relation of the State troops to those of 
the federal government, and some way might be found, consistent 
with the Constitution and our institutions, whereby these conservators 
of the peace and guardians of public safety could work together in 
harmony. As a school for the staff, it would afford opportunity to 
many officers to became familiar with their duties, otherwise unattain- 
able except in case of actual war. Although the navy may be small 
and weak—unable now to contend on the seas with the huge vessels of 
modern naval warfare—and the coast at present practically without 
defense, it would show in a shape visible to the eyes of foreign ob- 
servers that behind them is an army of freemen capable by expansion, 
which is provided for in their own organizations, to uphold with credit 
the honor of their country. 

The cost to Pennsylvania and New Jersey would be little—possibly 
only the additional expense of longer transportation—beyond that of 
their existing systems of encampment. The troops of New York, if 
left by their State authorities to sustain the burden themselves, no 
doubt could obtain from their populous and wealthy cities—which are 
the most exposed to danger from abroad—sufficient aid to enable them 
with ease to bear their expenses. The scheme, therefore, appears to be 
perfectly feasible, and, from many points of view, eminently advisable 
and useful; at all events, it is well worth the test of experiment. 
Other such encampments could be held, doubtless, on a smaller scale in 
various parts of our extended country, which would embrace the troops 
of contiguous States with the regulars therein located; and thus the 
system, if found to be advantageous, would in time embrace all sections 
and all arms of the service, both federal and State. 


GrorGE R. SNOWDEN, 
Brigadier- General N. G. of Pa. 





NEW YORK AT THE MERCY OF A FOE. 


THE WORTHLESSNESS OF OUR FORTS AND FORTIFICATIONS—OUR 
WEAKNESS IN DEFENSE versus THE STRENGTH OF FOREIGN NAVIES 
—COMMENTS THAT ARE FOOD FOR THOUGHT—THE LAND DEFENSES 
OF THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCE TO NEW YORK HARBOR—ETC. 


In these days of almost impenetrable armament, ironclad navies, and 
torpedo-boats, it would be well if our thinking public would turn 
their attention to the utterly useless forts, batteries, land defenses, and 
vessels which the American people have to depend upon as a means of 
protection against a foreign foe. 

Because an enormous navy was built by the United States during 
the civil war, our people seem to think that that navy could be dupli- 
cated in a short time, and would serve as a means of defense against a 
European power; but such is not the case: for the South had no 
vessels with which to attack our forts, and besides, there has been such 
a revolution in war-vessels, guns, and fortifications in the past twenty 
years, that our old-fashioned batteries, mounting smooth-bores, and our 
wooden fleet, could not resist an attack, even from the Chinese fleet. 

That the public may better understand our weakness in these par- 
ticulars, I have had compiled the following items of interest regarding 
the land defenses, only, of New York harbor, with some statistics of 
foreign navies. 


I, THE FORT AT SANDY HOOK. 


This casemated work was commenced in 1857, and commands the 
southern approaches by sea of the harbor and city of New York, and 
is also designed to prevent the occupation of the Lower Bay as an 
anchorage, by an enemy’s fleet. 

The condition of the fort remains essentially the same as for years 
past, with the exception of such injuries as time has brought upon it. 

The guns mounted at this fort are old smooth-bores and a few 
Parrott rifles of small calibre, and a few of the same kind are on hand, 
that are not mounted. 
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II. FORT ON THE SITE OF FORT TOMPKINS. 


This work was commenced in 1858, with the Earthen Glacis Gun- 
Battery on its left, and the Glacis Mortar-Battery on its right, and 
commands the hill in the rear of Fort Wadsworth, and the earthen 
batteries known as North Cliff Battery, South Cliff Battery, Battery 
Hudson, and the South Mortar-Battery. 

It is an inclosed pentagonal work, having on its four land faces 
two tiers of casemate quarters, a deep dry ditch, and a heavy battery to 
resist a land attack. On its channel front it has seventeen large case- 
mates for storage and other purposes. 

It mounts its channel-bearing guns en barbette. It is intended 
to supply quarters for the garrison, and act as a keep for all the defen- 
sive works occupying this position. Properly armed, this work will 
be able to throw a heavy fire from a commanding position, upon vessels 
attempting to pass through the Narrows. The ne land faces were, 
for all defensive purposes, finished in 1865. In 1869 (December) a 
plan, giving such increased depth to the casemates that heavy rifled 
guns could be mounted over them en barbette, was adopted and 
carried into execution. Since 1876, the work has been in readiness 
to receive, on temporary platforms, all the heavy guns intended for 
channel defense. 

All the timber gun-platforms require more or less extensive repairs, 
several of the posts being rotten. 

The Glacis Gun-Battery (north of the fort, on the site of Fort Tomp- 
kins) is an earthen battery, built in 1872, and is designed to supple- 
ment the barbette fire of Fort Tompkins. It has been in readiness to 
receive its armament on temporary platforms for the last six years, and 
may be reported as finished, although some little work remains to be 
done to the magazine-doors and lamp-closets. It is provided with 
timber gun-platforms and ample magazine room. All the timber gun- 
platforms require more or less repairs, some of the pieces in each being 
rotten. 

The Glacis Mortar-Battery (south of the fort, on the site of Fort 
Tompkins) was built in 1872 and 1873, and is intended to throw a 
powerful vertical fire upon vessels approaching or attempting to pass 
through the Narrows. It is provided with ample storage and service 
magazine room, and is ready for service, although a little work remains 
to be done. All the mortar-platforms require more or less repairs, the 
upper tier of oak pieces being rotten at the heart, the pine timber of 
the lower tier being in good condition. 


Ill BATTERY HUDSON, STATEN ISLAND. 


This work, built in 1841 to 1843, and the North Cliff and South 
Cliff Batteries, occupy the slope of the hill between the fort on the site 
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of Fort Tompkins and the water, and are able to bring a powerful 
direct fire upon the channel leading up to and through the Narrows. 

The work necessary for the completion of this battery comprises 
the building of twelve new permanent gun-platforms in place of old 
ones; the construction of a new breast-high wall in front of some of 
the platforms, and raising the wall to a higher level in front of others ; 
the construction of bonnets on the traverses, and in place of the wooden 
lining in one of the magazines. All of the timber gun-platforms 
require more or less repairs, some pieces in each being rotten. 











IV. SOUTH MORTAR-BATTERY (IN REAR OF BATTERY HUDSON 
EXTENSION). 





Commenced in 1872, it is designed to throw a heavy vertical fire 
upon vessels approaching the Narrows from the Lower Bay. The 
work necessary for its completion is the constructing and laying eight 
timber mortar-platforms, and fitting up the inner magazines. 









V. NORTH CLIFF BATTERY. 






This is an earthen gun-battery, commenced in 1862, and is located 
north of Fort Wadsworth, on the slope of the hill between Fort Tomp- 
kins and the water. It is designed to throw a direct fire upon vessels 
attempting to pass through the Narrows. It was intended for an 
armament of 15-inch smooth-bore guns, or corresponding rifles. The 
four timber platforms appear to be in good condition. 









VI. SOUTH CLIFF BATTERY. 






The earthen gun-battery, occupying the slope of the hill between Fort 
Tompkins and the water, directly south of Fort Wadsworth, was built 
in 1858 to 1861, for 15-inch guns or corresponding rifles. Much work 
requires to be done on the magazine and traverses, including the tra- 
verse magazine, by which the number of guns will be necessarily reduced. 
All the gun-platforms required by the new plan were in serviceable 
condition in 1882. The guns mounted at these works, and those on 
hand not mounted, are all old useless smooth-bores and Parrott rifles. 












VII. FORT WADSWORTH, STATEN ISLAND. 


Commenced in 1847, it is situated on the west side of the Narrows, 
and constitutes a part of the second line of defense of the southern 
water-approach to New York. It is an inclosed work built of granite, 
containing three tiers of guns in casemates, and one en barbette, the 
lower tier being only a few feet above the water-level. The work, in 
connection with those adjacent to it on either side of Fort Tompkins, and 
the two Glacis Batteries on the hill in rear, is designed to throw a 
heavy concentrated fire on vessels approaching or attempting to pass 
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through the Narrows, crossing its fire with that from Fort Hamilton 
and batteries on the opposite side of the channel. The guns mounted 
are old and useless. 


VIII. FORT HAMILTON AND ADDITIONAL BATTERIES. 


Situated upon the Long Island side of the Narrows, these were 
commenced in 1824. 


IX. MORTAR-BATTERY AT FORT HAMILTON. 


This was commenced in 1871, and some little work still remains to 
be done. Fort Lafayette, commenced in 1812, and situated on a shoal 
at the Narrows entrance, occupies the best of all the positions for the 
defense of New York harbor. It was injured by the fire in December, 
1868, to such a degree as to make it practically worthless, unless re- 
paired at considerable outlay; and as it is adapted to guns of small 
calibre only, it was not thought worth while to restore it, but to replace 
it by an iron structure which should meet the demands of modern 
armament. The plans for this have been prepared. 

The defense of New York requires a new work on this shoal, which 
will admit the mounting of 80- to 100-ton guns. It will require sev- 
eral years in building. 

The guns mounted at Fort Hamilton are old smooth-bores and 
howitzers, and there are a few on hand not mounted. , 

There are no guns mounted at Fort Lafayette. 

None of the guns mounted on the forts and batteries named would 
have the slightest effect against any of the modern ironclads of Euro- 
pean navies, and could not prevent even the weakest-armed vessels 
from entering the harbor; while many of the ships of England, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Spain, Italy, and China could anchor in -the 
Narrows under the very cross-fire of these forts, with perfect impunity. 
This statement is one that could be readily verified in case of war. 

The most effective guns mounted at the southern entrance to New 
York harbor are the 15-inch smooth-bores and 300-pounder rifle. 
Both of these classes have gone out of date long ago, and would 
literally have no effect whatever on a fleet lying off Coney Island. 
The nearest fort to this position is Fort Hamilton, at which some 
twenty-seven 15-inch guns are mounted. From here to the position 
indicated is four and a half miles, which is the extreme range for 
guns of this class. The penetration at that distance would be nothing 
against the sides on a modern ironclad, though some damage might 
be done by a shot falling on the deck, or down an engine-room hatch. 
It must be remembered, however, that at the high angle of fire 
necessary to accomplish a range of four and one-half miles, the firing 
would be so inaccurate that accidents of this kind could not be taken 
into consideration. Eight of the English ships, given in the list 
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appended to this article, are protected by 18-inch armor; nine of 
the French ships have 17} inches or over; of the Italians, four 
have 21-inch armor; the Chinese, 14-inch ; and of the seven German 
ships, three have 17}-inch armor. Against these ships, the guns 
mounted for the protection of the southern entrance of New York are 
of no use whatever. The weakest of the ships just mentioned, namely, 
the Chinese, have protection for the vital parts of the ship with four- 
teen inches of iron. This thickness cannot be penetrated by the guns 
at Fort Hamilton, even fifty feet from the muzzle, as was demonstrated 
in England some years ago by experimental firing with the 15-inch 
smooth-bore gun. In this trial, using the maximum charge allowed, 
the target, a solid plate of fifteen inches thickness, was dented only to the 
depth of seven inches. The most effective guns mounted at any fort 
about New York are the 8-inch converted rifles. These guns have a 
penetration of nine inches in solid iron; but as the ships given in the 
table are all protected by a greater thickness than this (and in many 
instances the plating is compound armor, increasing its resisting power 
thirteen), it is a fact that no gun mounted in any fort for the protec- 
tion of New York, either at its northern or southern entrance, would 
have any effect in stopping a modern ironclad fleet from entering the 
harbor. The latest and most conclusive proof of the resisting power 
of ships of this class has been derived from the bombardment of 
Alexandria by the English fleet. In this engagement the flag-ship 
“ Alexandria,” the “Sultan,” and “Superb” were subjected to the fire 
of eighty-five guns and eighteen mortars for several hours, lying at 
anchor only some thirteen hundred yards from the forts. Taking the 
most endangered ship (the “ Alexandria”) as an example, we find that 
she was struck sixty odd times. In the report of the commanding 
officer of the “ Alexandria,” on the damages sustained during the bom- 
bardment, we find this paragraph: “Several shot and shell struck the 
armor plating without doing any appreciable damage; but one which 
impinged on the edge of the armor plating just abaft the mainmast, 
port side, indented the plate and made jagged marks to the depth of 
from one-half to one inch.” Again quoting from the report of the 
engagement at Alexandria we find the following: “The ‘Superb’s’ 
wounded numbered but one. In even a moderate sea the hole described 
would have been most annoying, resisting plugging and admitting 
water, ete. 

“The result of the damages just described was very slight. Viewed 
in relation of the circumstances in which the fleet was placed they 
were practically nothing. Not a gun was really disabled, nor the 
- fighting qualities of a single ship affected. The following day all were 
ready, and the crews eager to resume the engagement, which could have 
been continued as long as the powder and shell held out.” So this was 
the result of a long engagement of the English fleet, against forts 
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mounting much better ordnance than anything at New York. The 
result of a similar fleet off this port can easily be imagined, especially 
when it is known that these same ships can land shell in New York 
City, while lying in the outer harbor. 

Quoting from the Congressional Record of March 2, 1884, we 
find the following: “ We have the testimony of engineers that the 
English shot carried seven miles, and that houses were burnt nine 
miles from the line of fire.” This shows, beyond all doubt, the unpro- 
tected state of this most important seaport. Should a hostile fleet 
choose to anchor in the outer bay, millions of dollars of property could 
be destroyed in a few hours by their fire. The universal reply to 
arguments of this kind is torpedoes. But we are as far behind in tor- 
pedoes as in forts and ships. In fact, we have no torpedoes; nor can 
they be made in a day. The channel at the Narrows could be planted 
so full of these mines that no ship could get in without great danger; 
but it would take some three or four weeks to put them down, and 
with the inefficient ordnance now mounted, a fleet of ironclads would 
simply come in, plant counter-mines, and clear the channel. A channel 
planted with mines is not necessarily closed, for sufficient ordnance 
must be in readiness to protect them. 

But as it is, we have neither forts, guns, ships, nor torpedoes, and 
it will take time and considerable money to put the country in any- 
thing like a defensive position. This is the result of the stupid cry 
of economy which has been kept up, while degrading the country in 
the eyes of the world. 

The following is a list of the modern ironclad ships of European 
nations, in which are mounted steel breech-loading guns, having ranges 
from seven to eleven miles. 

Some of the ships below mentioned are now being built, but are 


nearing completion : 
FRENCH SHIPs.! 

Calibre. 
164 inches. B.L. RB. 
13} “ “ 
17 
13} 
103 
13} 
108 
13} 
108 
13} 
1375 
13y%5 
13} 
13} 


Name. Thickness of Armor. G 
Amiral Baudin . . . . . 21% inches. 
Amiral Duperre . . . . . 22,8 ‘* 
Formidable ..... . 21} 

Mioche i 51 sw ww ww TG 

sc 

Magenta ....... 1% 
“ce 

ee ee ee 
“cc 

Neptune Se ae ans 

Charles Martel . . .. . 1735 

Brennus ee ee 

Dévastation ..... . 163 

Foudroyant ..... . 16} 


Pe im mB CODD DD to ty DS bo ow mw E 
2 


Total, 41 guns. 
1B. L. R. is breech-loading rifle; M. L. R. is muzzle-loading rifle. 
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Name. 
Camperdown . 
Benbow 
Collingwood 
Rodney 
Howe 
Colossus 
Edinburgh 
Conqueror 
Anson. 


Name. 
Wiirttemberg 
Bayem 
Backhsem’. ss. 6 6 
Friedrich der Grosse 
Preussen 
Deutschland 
Kaiser 


Name. 
Dandolo . 
Duilio 
Lepanto . 
Italia . 


Name. 
Ting Yuen . 
Chin Yuen . 
Chan Yung 
Yang Wei 


Name. 
Riachuelo 


Name. 
PUMOOET f 6 ss) 
Almirante Cochrane 


NEW YORK AT THE MERCY OF A FOE. 


ENGLISH SHIPS. 
Thickness of Armor. G 

18 inches. 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

12 

18 


FRPP eee wes 


Total, 32 guns. 


GERMAN SHIPS. 

Thickness of Armor. Guns. 

17} inches. 6 

17} « 

17} 

10} 

10} 

11 

11 8 


Total, 42 guns. 


ITALIAN SHIPS. 
Thickness of Armor. Guns. 
21,57; inches. 4 iron guns. 
2154 ‘ 4 ‘ 
21 7 4 be 
91 6c 4 be 


Total, 16 guns. 


CHINESE SHIPS. 


Thickness of Armor. ~ Guns. 
14 inches. 4 
14 & 4 
No armor. 2 
No armor. 2 


Total, 12 guns. 


BRAZILIAN SHIPS. 


Thickness of Armor. Guns. 


10 inches. 4 


Total, 4 guns. 


CHILIAN SHIPS. 


Thickness of Armor. Guns. 
44 inches. 2 
9 “ 


Total, 8 guns. 
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Calibre. 
13} inches. 
17 
12 
13} 

133 
12 
12 
12 
134 


B. L. R. 


Calibre. 
10} inches. B. 
10} 
10} 
10} 
10} 
10} 
10} 


Calibre. 
177% inches. 
17 ce 
7 
7 


Calibre. 
12 inches. 
12 ‘“c 
10 « 

10 « 


Calibre. 
93, inches. 


Calibre. 
8 inches. 


6, 2 of 8 and 4 of 9 inches. 
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“ALAS! FOR THE LOVE THAT LIVES 
ALWAY.” 


(Continued from page 202.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Co.e lost her wager: Norvell did not return to her. Indeed, he 
forgot her completely, as well as the pound of caramels, which he might 
have had the grace to send her even if she had lost, and she sadly 
acknowledged she had been too generous. Her love of fun had carried 
her too far. 

“When I might have had the handsomest man here to take me up 
the beach and through the water-battery, I madly threw the chance 


away,” she sighed pathetically. 

No flirtation that summer at the hotel was watched with greater 
interest, and never were two people more ignorant of the comment 
they excited than were Norvell and Miss Grey. They were utterly, 
entirely, absorbed in each other. Hitherto, in all Norvell’s “ affairs,” 
he had been thoroughly conscious of the mise en scene. He had been 
pleasurably excited at the distinction conferred on him by the devotion 
of some reigning cadet belle, and he had been fully aware of the envy 
with which his inamorata was viewed by the lesser lights of belle- 
hood for the apparent conquest of so distinguished a first-class man. 
In other words, he had always kept his head, and he had never for- 
gotten Lilian. But now some spell of witchcraft seemed thrown over 
him. He cared nothing more for society. All day long, all evening, 
in fact, whenever Miss Grey appeared in public, he was her constant, 
her only companion. He was never jealous: she gave him no occa- 
sion to be. There was nothing of the coquette about her. 

“So unlike Hervey,” soliloquized Jack. “He has always liked 
to be one of a crowd of admirers, and after a hot race carry off the 
prize. I never knew him to single out a girl in this way, without any 
competition; and he never talks of her,”’—which last was the con- 
vincing proof of something very wrong indeed with Hervey. 

Jack remembered the hours and hours when he had patiently alter- 
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nated the parts of confidant, counselor, and consoler during the differ- 
ent stages of Hervey’s numerous flirtations, and the one theme which 
had ever served to bring the errant, her Norvell, to his senses and 
prove a very balm in Gilead when all other comforts failed,—the name 
of “ Lilian.” But when Hervey sought not even Jack’s society, prefer- 
ring a lonely cigar in the deserted summer-house after twelve o’clock, 
and when Jack following him there, had finally in desperation given 
the watch-word,—the one name that had always restored confidence 
between them, and Hervey pitched his cigar into the ocean with an 
exclamation profane and forcible applied to her name,—Jack gave up, 
and, with a mighty sigh for the sorrow he knew was coming to the 
bright little heart far away,—a sorrow which he could not help her to 
bear,—he left Hervey to his fate. 

Fate! yes, that was what Hervey called it, when he was forced to 
think, as he did to-night, striding moodily up the beach, crushing 
deep foot-prints in the soft sand into which ran the coming tide, 
and, receding, left no trace, even as the girl who had so lately come 
into his life obliterated and destroyed all his former thoughts and 
feelings. 

And yet he had never owned, even to himself, he loved her. He 
never murmured her name, calling her his darling. She touched no 
tender spot, called forth no well-spring of deep feeling in his being 
when he was absent from her. But without her he was lonely and 
depressed ; with her, he was content. A nameless feeling of perfect 
bliss stole over him when they two wandered to their favorite haunt, 
the pines, and he would lie for hours and hours in the sand watching 
her, as she sometimes crooned, in that low, weird voice, some mystic 
German love-song or repeated half to herself snatches, here and there, 
of poetry. 

Heine she seemed to know by heart; Rossetti she could chant by 
the hour,—but all poetry came to her naturally. Save for this pecu- 
liarity she was not different from a score of other women. She was 
never brilliant; she was even sometimes commonplace in her conver- 
sation, except that she rarely laughed. It was, as Miss Cole said, more 
the effect she produced on others than for any strangeness in herself. 

“How that sand dances in the sun!” said Norvell to her one 
morning on the beach. 

Under the searching splendor of an August sun Miss Grey was no 
less ethereal than when the pale moonbeams clung lovingly around 
her, claiming her in her elusive beauty as almost one of them. Now, 
' with her full profile outlined against the pine under which she was 
sitting, a pale sea-green of transparent texture draping her slender form, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, around which a wreath of large leaves 
twined, she seemed the very dryad of the tree. She seemed every- 
thing and anything but mortal. 
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“Why,” continued Norvell, “those tiny pebbles actually tremble.” 
“Yes,” she answered, turning slowly in the direction he indicated, 


“This must be 


‘Where the pebble-paven shore, 
Under the quick faint kisses of the sea, 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy.’ ’’ 


“Ah, that is from Shelley’s ‘Epipsychidion!’” he exclaimed, 
springing up and coming nearer to her. “Do you know it all? Ah, 
tell me some more of it. How I used to adore Shelley !—but that 
was ages ago, before I went to West Point. I love him still; but I 
have ‘learned to separate the dross from the gold. I love his words, 
his fancies, his ideas, but not his convictions. But the ‘Epipsychi- 
dion what poetry there is in it, and how it suits you! ‘ Emily,’ your 
name, too. Don’t you remember 


‘ Youth’s vision thus made perfect,’ 


And— 
‘The brightness of her divinest presence trembles through 
Her limbs, as underneath a cloud of dew 
Embodied in the windless heaven of June, 
Amid the splendor-wingéd stars, the moon 
Burns inextinguishably beautiful ; 
And from her lips, as from a hyacinth full 
Of honey-dew, a liquid murmur drops.’ 


And then again,— 


‘Warm fragrance seems to fall from her light dress, 
And her loose hair.’ 


Ah! but it all describes you. You are Emily.” 

“T don’t know it at all; I quoted at random. I have never read 
Shelley,” indifferently answered Miss Grey, not one whit moved by his 
boyish enthusiasm, and with that sudden coldness and apathy of man- 
ner he had learned to know so well, which always checked him when 
her divine beauty led him to make an avowal of his love, his infatua- 
tion,—whatever name he gave his feelings for her. 

A moment before he had been lifted far beyond himself: he had 
been floating in an ether of joy and love; he was ready for any mad- 
ness ; and now he was suddenly let down, he was made to feel he had 
been talking the most arrant nonsense. He got up like a man rudely 
awakened from sleep, and stumbled rather than walked forward, then 
turned and looked at her, while the strange girl now wound her white 
fingers in and out of the zither’s silver strings, and with low, soft voice 
murmured some incantation to the winds, the waves, the spirits of the 
air,—her own minions, thought Norvell. ,The dreamy, poetic nature 
of his temperament was fully aroused. This wonder of beauty had 
touched the hidden chord of estheticism, long dormant within him, 
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and it gave him actual physical pain when, suddenly breaking off in 
her song, she said to him, with pathetic voice, “Don’t you think it 
time for dinner? Hadn’t we better be going ?” 

“Yes, come,” he answered, reaching out one hand to assist her in 
rising, and trembling at the touch of her cool, soft palm. And then in 
silence he walked beside her to the hotel,—down the long stretch of 
beach, through the cool water-battery, past the sentry at the postern,— 
whose salute he failed to return,—and into the pavilion, without one 
word. And yet, Miss Grey seemed not to notice his taciturnity, fully 
occupied with her own thoughts. She glided into the dining-room, 
and calmly ate her dinner with the healthful appetite of youth and a 
good conscience, while Norvell, poor fellow, 














‘“¢Tll of a fitful fever and filled with a fancy grand,” 











gave one glance at his table, crowded with noisy officers, all watching 
for him and longing for a chance to chaff him, and with a mighty dis- 
gust turned away and locked himself within his room. 









CHAPTER V. 





“Mr. TREMAINE, you look lonely, I must say,” cried a fresh, gay 
voice to Jack, as he leaned over the wharf-railing, gazing into the 
water, and not even looking at the receding Baltimore boat, which had 
just landed her quota of passengers at Old Point. 

“T am lonely,” answered the matter-of-fact Jack, straightening 
himself up. “TI have been deserted.” 

“Have you?” a world of mischievous pity in Miss Cole’s bright 
black eyes. “So have I,” continued the audacious girl; “and, Mr. 
Tremaine, I verily believe the same individual has wrecked your hap- 
piness and mine. I am a blighted being. To win a pound of cara- 
mels, and secure in my own powers of fascination, I walked—my— 
my——,” positively blushing, ‘Daniel into a lion’s den, and he 
hasn’t come out yet, and I’ve lost him, and, most sad to relate, the 



















caramels too.” 

“Miss Cole,” solemnly answered Jack, “if pounds of caramels 
can assuage your grief come with me, and the little store around the 
corner shall be speedily depleted of that delicacy ; and in return, if you 
have any consolation to offer me in my loneliness, it is your duty to 
give it.” 

“Oh, well,” she laughed, “I am not proud ; and although in your 
heart you are accusing me of outrageously hinting when I hadn’t a 
thought of such a thing, still I do love caramels, and—I think I can 
console you,” turning the brilliant eyes full upon him. 
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“T think you can,” said Jack, quietly ; but, alas for Miss Cole, the 
vision of a pair of forget-me-not orbs rose before him, wistful, tear- 
bedimmed, as he always seemed to see them now, and he sighed. 

“No sighing, if you please, when with me, my friend,” cried his 
would-be comforter. “One of the first stages of my treatment is to 
suppress all outward signs of grief. No one should be allowed to in- 
flict their private woes upon their fellow-men. I would abolish all 
mourning, and while grief held sway would immure in a convent all 
its devotees. It is a fact, I assure you, Mr. Tremaine; you need not 
look so horrified, either. ‘ Hence, loathed melancholy,’ Icry. I would 
forever sing a‘ L’Allegro.’ But to come down to the matter in hand, I 
don’t see why you should take this defection of your friend so to heart. 
Has he never before had such attacks ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing like this,” groaned Jack, speaking from out his 
own thoughts. 

“ Indeed!” cried Miss Cole. “Why, I thought he was a most out- 
rageous flirt. Iam sure I have known several girls to whom he was 
engaged while at West Point!” 

“Oh,” laughed Jack, bringing himself back with a start, “ grief 
is undermining my brain, Miss Cole. I didn’t know what I was say- 
ing. At least, Hervey never deserted me before.” 

“Yes,” thoughtfully answered Miss Cole, “men boast a great deal 
of their friendships, and laugh at our girlish intimacies, which they 
say are of such a violent character while they last, and which the first 
lover dissolves. Oh, yes, you laugh; but it is the same way with you 
men. As with us, you are very confidential over your flirtations, but 
with the first real love, snap goes your friendship, and half the time it 
is from pure jealousy for fear your trusted friend may step in and win 
the love that has become so precious. Although I don’t think Mr. 
Norvell’s coolness toward you can arise from that cause: you have 
not manifested any ardent desire to slip in and become his rival.” 

The extreme satisfaction with which Miss Cole announced this fact 
made Jack laugh. 

They had bought the caramels, and during their.conversation had, 
unwittingly at least to one of them, passed into the water-battery. And 
now Miss Cole was comfortably seated in the embrasure of that case- 
mate with the mystical number, whose hoary gun is said to be oftener 
loaded with Cupid’s arrows than with shot and shell, judging from the 
effects of a prolonged téte-d-tée within its precincts. And from this 
elevation, coolly munching caramels, this girl of eighteen summers 
gave in emphatic sentences her views on the great question interesting 
mankind: “ Love versus Friendship.” 

“That is just what I cannot understand about Hervey,” said Jack, 
who felt he must unbosom his woes to some one: and where could be 
found a more pleasant confidante, notwithstanding her unsympathetic 
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declarations a few moments ago? “Now, if it had been one of the 
belles,” with a true cadet bow and smile, “T should not have been sur- 
prised ; but this utterly lonely girl! I am afraid it is something very 
serious.” 

“Why should you mind if it is?” she inquired, in tones of deepest 
interest. Miss Cole liked confidential talks, even about other girls’ 
love-affairs. “I have just shown you you can’t expect to keep your 
friend forever, and Miss Grey is not a bad parti. To be sure there is 
something eerie about her: there may be insanity in the family. Not 
that I ever heard there was anything of the kind;—indeed, I believe 
Captain Hawkins was considered to have done a very fine thing when 
he married the beautiful Miss Grey. They are very rich, you know.” 

“ Yes, and she will have to bear that too,—to be supplanted by a 
richer girl.” 

“She?” wonderingly, from Miss Cole. 

Jack looked for an instant at the trim little figure in the embrasure, 
noting the candid eyes and sweet expression of sympathy. Should he 
tell her ?—it would be such a comfort to have some one to talk it over 
with. Jack did not acknowledge it, but he loved to talk of Lilian, 
even to her accepted lover. How much more pleasant it would be to 
confide in this nice little woman, who would surely have a woman’s 
sympathy for Lilian, and a woman’s quick instinct in advising him 
how best to preserve her happiness and Hervey’s honor. 

“T hardly know why I am led to talk to you in this way, Miss 
Cole, but I am in great trouble on Hervey’s account, and somehow I 
feel as if you could help me, and I know you are too true a woman to 
ever divulge what I am going to tell you.” 

“The tomb shall be loquacious compared to me,” answered that 
volatile young lady. “And rest assured, Mr. Tremaine, I will help 
you if I possibly can.” 

“Tt is a hateful thing to abuse one’s friend behind his back,” said 
Jack, “but the truth is Hervey is behaving in a shameful manner. 
He is engaged to the dearest, sweetest, best of women, a girl whose 
whole life since a child has been bound up in him, who would think no 
sacrifice too great if borne for him, who extravagantly believes in his 
good qualities,—and he has many,—and condones his faults, and par- 
dons even his sometimes neglect, because she loves him and believes 
his heart to be wholly hers. And I have always thought so until now. 
As you say, you have heard of his numberless flirtations at the Point, 
—and, great Scott! he has had enough,—but I, as his confidant, can 
safely say through all he never once forgot Lilian, or dreamed of ever 
marrying any one else. He was selfish and weak, but he was true to 
her. Now he has forgotten her; the mention of her name irritates 
him; he hates even the sight of me because he knows I am her friend 
and would bring him back to her; and when I think of the sorrow 
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and heartache he will cause that poor little girl, and how utterly power- 
less I am to help her, I feel sometimes as if I—I could kill him.” 
And Jack brought his fist down with a bang on the cannon. 

During this recital Miss Cole came to a pretty accurate conclusion 
of the state of affairs. Jack’s unconscious softening of the voice and 
tender smile when speaking of Lilian, and his deep indignation against 
Hervey, were a revelation to this girl, who, accustomed to take a cynical, 
hardened view of life, now saw with wondering eyes a true, perfect, 
and noble love,—a love so disinterested, so sacrificing, no thought of 
self was present; a love so generous its only aim was to give the 
woman it worshiped to the man she loved. See her happy, then go on 
its way rejoicing—alone. 

“But the awakening will come,” sighed Nannie Cole; “and oh! 
I do pity him when he discovers how much he loves her. If this 
Lilian has one jot of common sense she will discard that frivolous 
creature and reward this honest man ; but she won’t, and he is so good. 
What fools girls are.” 

Such thoughts passing through her mind gave a gentler expression 
to the almost too bright eyes, and her voice was truthfully tremulous 
as she answered him, causing Jack to turn and be hardly less surprised 
than gratified to find actual tear-drops shining on her heavy lashes. 

“T suppose it is a very old story. One reads so much of woman’s 
faith and man’s desertion, etc.,—and vice versa, for I think we are 
quite as bad,—but I never had it so brought home to me before; 
and yet, I can’t help thinking how much better it would be for her 
if Mr. Norvell did marry some one else. She might get over it, and 
she could be so much happier with a better man.” 

“ You don’t understand,” answered Jack, innocently, but somehow 
comforted by this reasoning, although not believing in it. “ This affec- 
tion of hers has grown up with her: they were boy and girl lovers, and 
Lilian is not the kind of a woman to have two loves in a lifetime. If 
Hervey does forget her, no one will ever know she suffered, but I believe 
she will die.” And Jack’s voice broke almost in a sob, for which 
weakness Miss Cole liked him none the less. “ But what a dreary 
morning I have given you! It is awfully good in you to listen so 
well to my woful tale. I can’t expect you to be as interested as I 
am; indeed, you might say as it is not my affair you wonder why I 
trouble myself or any one else about it. But Hervey has always been 
my friend, and there is no woman on earth whom I venerate more than 
Lilian. Indeed, Miss Cole, faith in womankind beats with my blood. 
You see how I turn to you in my trouble; and I have to thank you 
for making me feel so thoroughly that my confidence has not been 
misplaced.” 

“T hope it has not,” she answered, gently. “The pathos of your 
story has touched me. I cannot advise you, but I wish I could com- 
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fort her. She must be beautiful in nature to have your—your friend- 
ship, and I hope you will talk to me again of her, and let me try to 
help you.” 

“T will,” said Jack, assisting her down from the embrasure. “TI 
will always come to you for sympathy and comfort.” And he 
always did. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HERVEY was standing in front of the adjutant’s office holding in his 
hand one of those long yellow envelopes, marked “ War Department,” 
the receipt of which, unless a promotion is pending, is so often dreaded 
by army officers. The contents of this baleful sheet were particularly 
disagreeable to Lieutenant Norvell. His orders had come: in three 
days he was to sail, by way of the Isthmus, for Oregon. He was still in 
a half-dazed state. He still shunned Jack, and still hovered around 
Miss Grey; the trite simile of the moth and candle applying with 
particular force to him, for while Miss Grey attracted him she hurt 
him, time and again, by either her graceless want of tact or her utter 
indifference to his feelings. Day after day had the scene described on 
the beach been repeated. There was just a little monotony attending 
a steady companionship with Miss Grey. Yet her beauty ! how it fired 
his imagination! how it elevated his thoughts! how of all that was 
grand and beautiful did it make him think! ‘Surely this love has 
come to me for my good,” he said. “ Ah me! how much better she 
might make me if she only would!” If she only would !—rather if 
she could! For what of good or truth or holiness could come from 
such a foundation of deceit and want of faith ? 

“ Here is another letter for the lieutenant, which had been mislaid,” 
said the crisp tones of the orderly, as he handed Hervey a dainty mis- 
sive, sealed with crest and initial and bearing a far-away post-mark,— 
so faraway. Hervey started as he read, and, with an impatient gesture, 
thrust the letter in his pocket without opening it; not so quickly, how- 
ever, but that Jack, coming along the walk for his mail, did not see 
the angry movement, and shrewdly guessed the cause. 

“ No bad news, I hope, old fellow,” he cried, familiarly laying his 
hand on Hervey’s shoulder. Jack persistently ignored Hervey’s change 
of manner. 

“ Bad enough and disagreeable enough for me,” was the surly re- 
sponse. “I’ve got my orders.” 

“Oh, I am sorry; but then you expected them. What post have 
you?” 

“Willamette,” almost whispered Hervey, turning red. 

“Willamette! By Jove! you are in luck. You can’t expect me 
to condole with you. The finest post in the State,—headquarters, and 
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Colonel Almer in command. Why, man, I almost fear an early death 
for you, the gods so love you.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I appreciate their devotion shown in this way. 
An early death would be a more sensible favor, and little I’d care how 
soon it came.” 

“Oh, maybe they have that in store for you too, you favored mor- 
tal,” laughed Jack, who, in the exuberance of his own fine health and 
rarely affected spirits, had an almost brutal contempt for the King of 
Terrors. Not so Hervey, through whose being ran an undercurrent of 
melancholy at times amounting to superstition. 

“Tt’s a nasty subject to joke on,” he answered. 

“ But it is such a joke, your dying young,” persisted Jack. “You 
are not good enough, my friend. Hervey,” he continued, more seri- 
ously, “come over to my rooms and breakfast with me. Don’t let us 
go to the hotel this morning. My man makes the best of coffee, and 
there is plenty of cold meat left from my supper-party last night, 
which, by the way, you disdained. But we are too soon to be separated 
to stand on ceremony. Come with me and have one good long talk of 
Auld Lang Syne before we part, maybe for years.” 

At Jack’s words all the old boyish love and friendship rushed for 
a moment over Hervey like a wave, and, alas, like a wave receded, as 
the pleading voice ceased. 

“T have a—a—partial engagement at the hotel,” he stammered, 
pulling himself away from Jack’s detaining hand. 

“Only a partial engagement, Hervey, and I, your oldest friend, 
ask for a few words for the last time?” said Jack, waxing pathetic in 
his eagerness to make one more attempt to talk Hervey over to his 
fealty, now that he was going straight to his forsaken love’s home. 

Hervey hesitated. Then a brilliant thought struck him,—a project 
so plausible, so easy, so agreeable, he wondered it had never occurred 
to him before. How many hours of suffering it would have saved him, 
and how different would have been his manner to Jack, if he had only 
thought! But it was not too late. Jack, dear old fellow, was not 
offended. There would be no trouble about his agreeing to such a 
pleasant plan. Through the heavy mist a gleam of hope had come; 
his difficulties had vanished, and his easily impressionable nature rose 

_like the mercury under the influence of the sun. Linking his arm in 
Jack’s, he cried,— 

“Don’t weep, old boy; I am not off yet. Of course I’ll breakfast 
with you. Sorry I didn’t know of your supper. Did you send a note? 
Pshaw! I never read notes. Now I think of it, I could not have come 
anyway. Besides, I had the blue devils to such an extent last night I 
didn’t get a wink of sleep until reveille. I would have been the 
skeleton at the feast. I must have had a foreboding of these unwel- 
come orders.” 
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Jack wisely refrained from comment. He did wonder at Hervey’s 
sudden transformation ; but perhaps he had just realized it was better 
for him to go away. Nothing was said, however, until the appetizing 
little breakfast prepared by the soldier cook was disposed of, and two 
soul-soothing cigarettes were adding a perfect finish to the charming 
repast. 

“ By George, I wonder you don’t cut the hotel and set up a mess 
of your own,” said Hervey. “Wish I had such a striker. By the 
way, I hope you will turn him over to me.” 

“ Turn him over to you! Why, he belongs to the Fourth. What 
do you mean ?” 

“Qh, nothing! Nonsense!” laughed Hervey. “I say, Jack, do 
you like it here ?” 

“Yes, I like it. For comfort and pleasure it is a jolly post, and 
when I entered the army I made up my mind to be satisfied wherever 
I was stationed ; but the life here is awfully inactive. Jove! I wish 
I had your canes,” 

“Do you? ? do you really ?” cried Hervey, ite with delight at 
this auspicious opening to a subject he scarcely knew how to broach. 
‘TI declare it is too bad we should be so mixed up. I don’t believe I 
am as ambitious as you. For the next two or three years nothing would 
please me better than to stay right here in this sleepy old fortress. I’ve 
no sort of a fancy for wasting the best years of my life in that far- 
away God-forsaken country. What a pity we could not change places! 
Eureka! I have it! Why can’t we change?” springing up as if the 
idea had just occurred. “ Why can’t we transfer? I think I can rake 
up enough influence in Washington to have it done. Come, now; do 
you agree?” 

Anger, astonishment, and disappointment were plainly depicted on 
Jack’s more honest than beautiful countenance. This, then, was the 
reason of the sudden change in Hervey. The idea coming to him had 
caused him to drop, for the nonce, his habit of coldness and repulsion. 
To gain a favor he had resumed the good-fellowship of early days, had 
broken bread with him, and had tried by clever acting to deceive his 
friend into believing he was thinking of his good, and that the thought 
was sudden and spontaneous. 

For an instant Jack hid his face for very shame that the friend of 
his boyhood had fallen so low; then, rising to his feet, with stern-set 
features he faced Hervey, who was beginning to see some flaw in the 
beautiful plan he thought he was so successfully projecting. 

“Hervey Norvell, do you dare to come to me with such a proposi- 
tion ?” 

“‘ Tare’ is a strange word to use to me, Mr. Tremaine,” cried Nor- 
vell, with blazing eyes. With all Hervey’s faults, physical cowardice 
could not be numbered among them. 
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“No stranger than that I should have to use it to you. Nay, 
Hervey, I don’t wish to quarrel with you; and if for a moment I was 
angry, when you are calmer you will not wonder. You are not your- 
self, you are under some strange influence; else how can I account for 
your repining at an order that carries you straight to Lilian Almer,— 
carries you to the woman who is waiting, longing for your coming? 
—the woman whose plighted troth you wear, and whose heart will 
break if you play her false. Ah! Hervey, go. Go now, before it is 
too late. Your only salvation lies with Lilian. She is your good 
angel, and this other,—this other is, I verily believe, a fiend.” 

One word too much. Pleadings for Lilian were not so disagree- 
able for Mr. Norvell to hear, and his anger was rapidly subsiding: 
but contempt expressed for the girl he had singled out for devotion 
touched his vanity, and he was up in arms immediately. 

“And by what right, Mr. Tremaine, do you assume the part of 
mentor to me? And, sir, I will request you in the future to speak 
more respectfully of the lady I hope to make imy wife.” 

“Your wife?” incredulously, from Jack. 

“Yes, my wife; and if you have been referring in your conversation 
to a former engagement of mine,—in which you seem to have greatly 
interested yourself,—you may be pleased to know it is canceled, and, if 
I can get a month’s delay, Miss Grey will accompany me to Oregon as 


my wife.” With:which lofty assurance he marched from the room. 

“What a muddle I’ve made of it!” groaned Jack, as he watched 
Hervey’s retreating figure. “I’ll be hanged if I believe he has Miss 
Grey’s consent to any such arrangement. I hope to heaven she is fool- 
ing him. The scoundrel! And yet even I feel his fatal charm, and 
cannot quarrel with him when I would.” 


(To be continued.) 
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REST, REST IN PEACE. 


REst, rest in peace, O brave and noble heart !— 
Until thy soldier spirit next shall hear 

The trumpet’s martial blast which summons all 
Before the Throne of Judgment to appear. 


And thou, who living loved thy country well, 
And wished her peace, forgetfulness of strife 
And hate, hast by thy death accomplished this,— 

A noble ending to an honored life. 


How nobly did her Southern sons respond 
And pay their homage to their former foe! 

We are united,—North and South no.more, 
But brothers,—for thy death has made us so. 


For ’twas thy generous, noble soldier heart 
Which turned foes into friends. At their defeat 
You trusted them, and did not seek revenge,— 
Thy memory now they honor, as is meet. 


Rest, rest in peace. Thy country mourns her loss; 
And foremost in the annals of her fame, 
Amid the proud achievements of her sons, 


One page will bear the name of GRanT—thy name. 


Nzew York, August 8, 1885. 








Se ee 
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NOTES ON THE MOUNTED OFFICER'S 
DRESS. 


THERE are probably many officers in the service who will smile at the 
assertion that a proper correctness and etiquette in military dress should 
be to the officer one of the most important cares of his profession. 
They will, perhaps, claim that the idea that fashion and uniformity in 
such articles as boots, gloves, spurs, etc., can in any way affect the effi- 
ciency of the service, is evidence of “a mind towards small trifles bent.” 
We shall, with due modesty, dissent from any such view. We believe 
in the ‘ pomp and circumstance of glorious war” as the very breath of 
life to our profession. Our drill, soldierly bearing, and neatness and 
uniformity of dress are usually the only standards which the populace 
have by which to judge us in time of peace; and there are probably 
none of us so little proud of our profession as not to be jealous of 
maintaining the prestige that attaches to the name of “ regulars,” by 
appearing to the public eye as models in everything that pertains to 
the soldier in these respects. Take away our uniform; dress our sol- 
diers in nondescript civilian garments, with the different corps and 
regiments distinguished, say, only by a badge, and—be our skill as 
horsemen and riflemen and swordsmen what it may—who would not 
point the finger of scorn and ridicule at such an army? We would 
be as absurd as Don Quixote, or as some of the old-time country mi- 
litia we have seen in the fantastic array of muster-day. The most 
inexperienced civilian eye will quickly note the difference between 
the soldierly appearance of a body of regular troops—well “set up,” 
with every buckle, cartridge, and article of equipment exactly placed, 
and with a perfect uniformity about them—and such holiday soldiers 
as the latter. It will detect at once an air of “ business” in the former 
which appeals to the admiration and respect, and which they could 
not possess without careful attention to every small detail of their 
“ make up.” 

It is for the officer to set the example of this strict military appear- 
ance. At West Point the cadet is the pink and perfection of it. His 
dress is trim and fits him well; his shoes are always polished ; his 
trousers and gloves always spotless. His collar is turned down exactly 
to a regulation width. Every young fellow looks, as far as dress goes, 
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precisely like his neighbor. It is this neat uniformity, added to his 
bearing, which makes him what he is,—the model cadet in the world. 
On leaving the Academy, however, he goes to frontier service, where, 
amid scouts and isolation from critical society, he often falls into de- 
plorable carelessness. Ifin the cavalry, he is apt to think it makes 
no difference whether he appears at drill with boots or without them ; 
or, if with them, what style of boot he comes in. White gloves, or 
gauntlets, are often indifferently acceptable to him; spurs of nickel, or 
gilt, or brass, and of any pattern that he happens to come across, are 
worn with equal satisfaction. Sometimes—horrible dictu !—no spurs, 
and trousers over shoes without straps, are seen. One man wears a 
sabre-knot ; another doesn’t ; some, neat-looking riding trousers; others, 
ill-fitting ordinary ones, that are equally uncomfortable to the wearer 
and unsightly to the eye. In the matter of horse-equipment, the 
diversity of appearance is equally great. Foreign officers, admirers of 
our country and enthusiasts about West Point, have told me frankly 
that they were much struck, at some of our exercises that they had 
witnessed, with the sad lack of regularity and mode in these details of 
our uniform. 

Bred as they are, amid the strictest proprieties in such matters, 
omissions and errors in them strike their eye at once. It gives them 
the same impression we would have at seeing a man wear a spotted 
necktie with an evening suit, or wearing none at all. Perhaps some 
of us recollect the remarks made upon this subject by Major-General 
Macdonald, British Army, who was present at the West Point exer- 
cises in 1882. They were published in the army papers at that time. 
Now, there should be no foolish feeling that we are approaching mili- 
tary “dudeism,” or aping the “ effete customs” of Europe, by showing 
a little of this carefulness ourselves. In the cavalry it would be espe- 
cially desirable. It would improve our appearance and add to our own 
satisfaction in feeling that we are “correctly” clad. Through observ- 
ance of these seemingly trifling details we undoubtedly foster that senti- 
ment of pride and “dash” which is the true heritage of our arm and 
which only officers well mounted and equipped can fully experience. 

Granting, then, that the matter of costume deserves some considera- 
tion, let us see what we want in the cavalry arm. I offer the follow- 
ing ideas as the result of close observation of what was worn by cavalry 
officers in the great services abroad, especially the French, and of a 
conviction, based upon four years’ personal trial of them, of the con- 
venience and neatness of the styles reeommended.' It may first be re- 


1 Of all the officers I met, I found the Austrians the most elegant and showy as 
to uniform, excepting some of the household troops and corps d’élite of other coun- 
tries. In the cavalry, though, the Frenchman is not to be surpassed for his taste- 
fulness and rigid correctness in this direction. The swell ‘‘ Horse Guards’’ of the 
English army get no such equipment as is made in Paris and at Saumur. 
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marked that we have as skillful military tailors as the finest found 
abroad ; but we have not one, so far as I know, who has correct ideas 
of riding dress, or who pretends to make any specialty of it. We have 
no bootmaker at all, and scarcely a place where a respectable spur can 
be obtained. (Whitman has recently kept in stock some good ones.) 
But we can have these things. If we create the demand, the supply 
will be forthcoming. Our patronage will start a trade which will give 
us the very best articles of such equipment and at prices little above 
those abroad. It is a matter which interests our mounted officers of all 
corps, general, staff, and cavalry. 

First, instead of the tight, straight-cut mounted trousers we gener- 
ally see in our service, I would suggest the following style : 

Trousers to be loose in the waist, and very much so from the thigh 
down to the knee (they should be almost “ puffy” at the thigh); at the 
knee they are made to fit close, and below this point skin-tight, so as to 
show perfectly, with the low boot, the mould of the calf; they then 
continue to the ankle, where the open flaps are fastened by light silk 
tape. They should be so cut as to bend of their own accord at the 
knee. This is accomplished by cutting out cloth in rear of the knee 
and bringing the edges of the opening thus formed together with a 
seam. On the stripe outside, about the height of the top of the boot, 
are sewn two or three buttons at equal intervals (bullet-shaped white 
pearl make neat ones). These are both for appearance’ sake and to 
keep the trousers and boot in the proper relative position ; for this pur- 
pose there is a small strap with an eye on the inside of the boot, or, 
preferably, a catgut loop, which goes over one of the buttons, accord- 
ing to the height desired for the boot upon the leg. The bend in the 
knee and looseness of fit above are to give perfect freedom and flexibil- 
ity to the leg on horseback. The effect when the trousers are properly 
made is strikingly neat and military. There is never any “ bunching” 
at the knee, and the comfort of them is only to be learned by trying 
them. 

The boot may be of various patterns, consistently with elegance. 
For garrison use I should recommend the following: a perfectly stiff, 
round leg, of plain leather, terminating in pliable (not soft) folds at 
the ankle. The foot, calfskin, with toe slightly pointed and a flat heel. 
This boot should be made for such trousers as those just described, and 
should, especially at the top, fit snugly around the leg. The top should 
come to about five inches below the knee-cap. The front should be 
straight, and the rear either straight or cut into a sort of V curve. 
For this boot careful measurement of the leg from the knee down 
should be made. The making of the ankle-folds is considered abroad 
one of the highest proofs of the bootmaker’s art, and the fastidious are 
very careful that the “set” of them is exactly right. They should be 
just stiff enough to keep the boot from falling about the ankle. On 
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the inside of the leg, flush with the top, are the loops above referred 
to and the ordinary cloth straps (seen in all boots) for the insertion of 
boot-hooks when putting on. These last are often carelessly worn 
outside by some officers at home, though they are never made long 
enough for this by good makers. Nothing could be more slovenly 
than the allowing of these straps to fall in this manner over the out- 
side of the boot. The best of blacking should be used for this boot. 
When kept in a state of perfect polish all over, as it should always be 
in garrison, the appearance of it is very handsome. For dress occa- 
sions an enameled leather boot of the same shape and stiffness is used ; 
the blacking is replaced for this by a white varnish, which gives a 
splendid lustre and which will not soil the snowiest of kids. The cost 
of the first style of boot abroad is about sixteen dollars, of the second, 
about eighteen dollars. At the famous French cavalry bootmaker’s, 
Etcheparre, of Saumur, the prices are a trifle higher, though not over 
a dollar or so per pair. A poor imitation of the latter boot now costs 
in this country something between thirty-five and forty dollars. The 
boot, when genuine, will last for three or four years, and if kept well 
polished and occasionally “treed up,” will never lose its shape or 
beauty. 

For field service we want a boot of a different sort, of course. 
The “Thomson” style is probably the best. It is English grain leather, 
waterproof, loose enough for foot trousers, and closed in front by lacing 
over a frog. No other boot can, after getting wet and frozen on a 
winter’s scout, be so comfortably put on the next morning. It lasts 
wonderfully well. This boot, I presume, however, is very familiar to 
many of our cavalrymen. 

As to the spur, our regulations prescribe only “yellow metal or 
gilt,” which allows almost anything to be worn. As a matter of fact, 
all styles are worn, and it is doubtful whether there are a dozen troops 
in the service in which all three officers have the same. Upon no 
subject is the individual taste of furnishers more wildly incongruous. 
What I would advocate is a spur with an arm about as wide as that 
used by our private trooper, and a straight shank set perpendicularly 
into the arm and a trifle longer than in the service style; there should 
be a buckle and outside buttons for the straps instead of the slot in 
the latter. The advantages are that the straps can be instantly ad- 
justed and the spur kept from slipping up or down, as it does with the 
slot. When properly adjusted this spur is worn quite high upon the 
heel. Our troopers wear it decidedly too low, with the risk of losing it 
by its slipping below the sole, and with the certainty of wearing out 
the rowels when dismounted. The buckle should, it is needless to 
remark, always be worn outside the foot. “ Un épéron a Venvers” is a 
“champagne” offense in foreign cavalry. It will be found convenient 
to have several changes of straps (calf leather) of uniform length, and 
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always polished like the boot, for this spur. The spur just described 
is to be worn with the boot. In the foreign cavalry a “strap” spur is 
never worn on the gaiter or shoe: it is replaced by various forms of 
box-spur. In one of the best styles of these, the arm is delicately made 
and fits entirely around the heel to its front edges. On the inside is a 
projecting piece which fits into a spring box inside the heel. A spur 
of this sort is worn by European cavalry when dismounted (in shoes), 
It is also worn whenever foot trousers and straps are used mounted, 
For military dress occasions, where the boot is forbidden, as, for in- 
stance, military balls, a small button replaces the rowel, to prevent the 
wearer’s entanglement in carpets and dresses. 

The above styles of spur, or similar ones, if adopted by our service, 
might be made of gilt for general- and field-officers, and nickel for 
junior ones. They would prove a sightly substitute for our present 
fantastic mode in this article. This sort of spur could be imported and 
profitably sold by Eastern dealers at two dollars and twenty-five cents 
or two dollars and fifty cents for the “strap,” and about the same for 
the other, with the box included. . 

The gauntlet has been discarded by several of the European ser- 
vices, and in the French cavalry a soft “wash-leather” glove of two 
buttons substituted for it. In our army we hope it will be retained, 
if only for its military appearance. The styles we wear are not always 
uniform, but are generally neat and handsome. If any change be sug- 
gested, it is that, for the grades below field-officer, it be made of white 
or yellow leather, and that it fit somewhat more closely about the arm. 

As to a sabre-knot, for wndress, the regulations are as silent as in 
the item of boots. The omission is a singular one in both cases. The 
knot is supposed to be for practical use. The men have it, and the 
tactics prescribe it in the manual of the sabre. How, though, can the 
officer use on drill, or in actual service, the flimsy gilt thing now worn 
with our full dress? It is evidently valueless, applied to the legitimate 
purpose of such a knot, of retaining the sabre in the grasp, and can 
only be regarded as a fancy ornament. We need a substantial, useful 
article in addition. I would advocate for this a leather knot, braided 
so as to be round in shape, and furnished with leather slides and tas- 
sels, becomingly made. Indeed, many officers now wear knots of this 
very pattern made by their troop saddlers. Why could not these be 
officially prescribed ? 

As to the rest of our cavalry dress, it is becoming and generally very 
military. Were we disposed to be ultra-critical, we might object that 
our forage-cap is too shallow for mounted purposes ; that our dress-coat 
should be six inches shorter in the skirt ; and that officers should have 
a neat, comfortable “ stable-jacket,” for the same reasons for which the 
men wear fatigue-dress and stable-frocks ; but we are advocating simply 
“mild reform” instead of revolutionary measures, and so pass these 
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points by. If we should only carry out the previous suggestions con- 
cerning foot-wear and trousers, enough would be accomplished in the 
way of improvement. Everything proposed could just as easily be 
procured of exact uniform pattern as are now procured our other arti- 
cles of military wear. 

Finally, it may be added that absolute neatness in a mounted offi- 
cer’s harness is essential to the preservation of anything like a spotless 
dress. A soiled rein or saddle should not be seen in garrison. An 
officer’s groom should make up his mind to hard work, if the officer 
makes up his mind to be irreproachable in these matters. Good var- 
nish, brushes, sponges, etc., a groom who thoroughly understands the 
necessary appliances of his art (the word is advisedly used), and who 
takes pride in the animal and trappings he cares for,—these are indis- 
pensable requisites for such an officer. 

Should any number of our officers, or those who make our regula- 
tions in Washington, deem this question to be of sufficient import to 
demand attention, various patterns of the articles above mentioned 
could be obtained and turned over as models to any good houses that 
might be selected, and which would undertake to furnish them reason- 
ably to the service in uniform styles. I believe that all officers of the 
mounted service would feel the satisfaction of wearing neat, officer-like 
equipment of regulation make, instead of the incongruous and uncouth- 
looking articles which we now often get. To these, the above sugges- 
tions are offered for what they are worth. 


8. C. RoBERTSON, 
Lieutenant First U. 8. Cavalry. 
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SAMOA AND THE SAMOANS. 


THE Samoan, or Navigator Islands, as they are indiscriminately called, 
are situated between latitudes 13° 27’ south and 14° 18’ south, and 
longitudes 169° 28’ west and 172° 48’ west. The group consists of 
nine inhabited islands, viz.: Savaii, Upolu, Tuituila, Manua, Ofu, 
Olosinga, Anuu, Apolima, and Manono. The first four are the largest 
and principal islands, containing respectively 659, 355, 52, and 20 
square miles, and about 10,000, 18,000, 3500, and 1800 inhabitants. 
The whole group contains 1162 square miles, and an estimated popu- 
lation of 33,000. 

The islands are all of volcanic origin, and most of them are sur- 
rounded by coral reefs; but although there are many well-defined 
craters of volcanoes, the natives have no tradition of eruptions of any 
of them. In 1867, however, severe shocks were felt throughout the 
islands, and a submarine volcano rose from the sea between the islands 
of Manua and Olosinga. For two weeks it remained in a state of 
eruption, shooting up, to a height of two thousand feet, dense columns 
of sand and stones, and jets of sand and smoke. At the expiration of 
this time it disappeared as suddenly as it had appeared, leaving no 
permanent traces above the level of the sea, and it was difficult to 
obtain soundings on its site. 

The group was discovered by the celebrated French navigator 
Bougainville, in 1768.1 On account of the skill of the natives in 
handling their canoes he called it LZ’ Archipel des Navigateurs, which 
name it retains to-day as the Navigator Islands. The natives call the 
group Samoa and themselves Samoans; both names are applied to the 
group, preference, however, being given to the latter. In 1787, La 
Pérouse touched at the island of Tuituila, and the commander of one 
of his vessels and a boat’s crew of eleven men were killed by the 
natives. From this affair they gained a name for treachery and cruelty 
which they did not merit; for one of their people had been shot on 


1 Litton Forbes, in the Overland Monthly, vol. xv., in an article on the Navi- 
gator Islands, says, ‘It is generally conceded now that the first white man who 
visited Samoa (to which, however, he gave the name of the Bauman Islands) was 
the Dutch commander Roggewein, in the year 1721.” We do not know from 
what source he gets authority for this statement. 
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board one of the French ships, and they took the earliest opportunity 
to retaliate. Men-of-war of various nations and an occasional whaler 
touched at the islands after this; but it was not until 1839 that they 
were surveyed and explored, when the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, under the command of Captain Wilkes, visited the islands, and 
gave to the world the first reliable information concerning them.. 

The climate is mild and equable, the thermometer ranging from 
70° F. to 86° F. The rainy season is in January, February, and 
March, when heavy rain-storms, with north winds, prevail. During 
the remainder of the year the rain is evenly distributed in moderate 
showers. 

The interior of the islands is covered with dense tropical vegeta- 
tion, and many valuable timber trees are found. Bananas, cocoanuts, 
oranges, lemons, limes, pine-apples, guava-apples, mangos, bread-fruit, 
tacca (from which arrow-root is made), plantains, yams, and the taro are 
found in abundance. Bamboo and rattan grow wild in profusion. To- 
bacco is raised in small quantities, and also small crops of cotton; and 
citron, indigo, nutmegs, coffee, and sugar-cane would yield large returns 
if cultivated. There are no traces of native mammalia, except a spe- 
cies of bat (Pteropus ruficollis), which often measures four feet from top 
to tip of wings. Wild pigeons of a most delicious flavor and small 
birds of various kinds are found in the woods; and fowl of all de- 
scriptions, horses, swine, and cattle have been introdneed. 

Savaii, the largest island of the group, is forty miles long and 
twenty broad. It is exceedingly mountainous, being traversed its 
whole length by a range from two thousand to five thousand feet in 
height. There is very little level ground, except along the coast, from 
which the land slopes back to the interior, and there are no good harbors 
or streams. Very few foreigners have settled there. The interior has 
never been explored by foreigners, and the natives appear to know 
little about it. The principal object of interest is a series of wonderful 
caves, which have as yet been explored only two and one-half miles 
from their entrance, and probably extend much farther. 

Upolu, the second island in size, and the principal one in impor- 
tance, is thirty-seven miles long and ten wide, and lies about seventy 
miles from Savaii and thirty-six from Tuituila, It is well watered, of 
moderate height, with many fertile plains and broad valleys. Its 
principal harbor, and the next best in the group to Pago-Pago, is 
that of Apia, on the north side. It is surrounded by a coral reef with 
the exception of the channel, which is narrow but deep. The reef forms 
a natural breakwater, behind which vessels may lie in perfect security ; 
but the harbor is small, and vessels must anchor bow and stern. 

Apia is the seat of government, and it is there that the “ King of 
Samoa” lives. The town is stretched along the shores of the harbor, 
the foreigners living in one portion and the natives in another,—the 
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majority of the latter still living in their primitive huts. Several 
large German firms have important trading-houses here, both whole- 
sale and retail; and the products of all the other islands are shipped 
from this port, being brought to it by the natives in their canoes, 
There is a considerable number of foreigners on the island, principally 
Germans ; and the consuls of America, England, and Germany form 
a consular court, before which all cases are tried. The town is orderly 
and well governed, and there are two hotels, where one can obtain 
tolerably good lodgings and fair meals. Apia is the headquarters of 
the missionaries of the London Missionary Society and of the French 
Roman Catholic Missionary Bishop, the former having two churches 
here, and the latter one. 

The first Protestant missionaries to this group landed on the island 
of Savaii in 1830. They were sent out by the London Missionary 
Society (Congregational), and came to Samoa from the Society Islands: 
in 1836 they were joined by others from England. The first Roman 
Catholic missionaries arrived in 1846. These latter, who are French, 
have not so many converts as the Protestants, possibly because they 
have not been so long established here: it certainly is not from their 
want of zeal and self-sacrifice. Their small stone church at Apia, 
where services are held for the natives, is a substantial building; and 
they have a large house where the Father Superior and the Brothers 
live; they are, I believe, Jesuits, 

The Roman Catholics have two schools, one for native boys and 
the other for native girls, which occupy excellent situations and are 
admirably conducted. When this mission was first established, the 
missionaries purchased a large tract of land a short distance back from 
the shores of the harbor. On this they planted cocoanuts, bread-fruit, 
bananas, and various other important food-fruits on which the natives 
live. These, with little cultivation, have now developed into large 
plantations, and furnish enough supplies of their kind for the whole 
mission at Apia. 

Visiting the Father Superior one day, he kindly and politely 
offered to show us through the girls’ school and explain the methods 
of instruction. Leaving the house, we passed to the rear and entered 
the plantation, which was indeed beautiful. We walked along an 
avenue of graceful cocoa-palms most regularly laid out, their tall and 
bushy heads shutting out the hot rays of the sun ; the rich, ripe bunches 
of bananas and clusters of bread-fruit growing profusely on every side, 
reminding one of the generous provision of bountiful nature, and 
showing the wise forethought of their planters. 

At the end of this avenue we came to a fence inclosing the grounds 
of the school, and beyond which the children are not allowed to pass; 
but they have ample room inside, and do not seem to miss their former 
unrestrained life. This school is under the immediate supervision of 
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the Sisters, and it has, so far, succeeded remarkably well. Entering 
a neat-looking, wooden building we were introduced to the Sister Su- 
perior, and stepping into the school-room, we found that some twenty- 
five of the pupils were awaiting us to sing some native and church 
songs. As we entered, they all greeted us with the universal talofa,— 
good-day ; and as soon as we were seated, they squatted themselves on 
the floor, native fashion. 

Their native songs they sing without music; in fact, it would be 
difficult to accompany them on a musical instrument. They are chants, 
or, properly speaking, a recitative, with sometimes a weird, but not 
disagreeable cadence ; but they possess no melody. The language is a 
liquid, flowing one, with very few harsh consonant sounds ; and it was 
interesting to watch their countenances, which would glow with enthu- 
siasm as they sang of the deeds of their forefathers and the glory of 
Samoa. 

The Sisters are most indefatigable workers, and take great pains 
with their pupils, who read and write their own language remarkably 
well, and are obliged to know a little English and French. The 
importance of the English language, as the foreign one which will be 
of most use to them hereafter, is acknowledged ; and instructors are 
coming from France to teach both boys and girls that language,— 
French being considered of second importance. In this respect, the 
French missionaries have shown their wisdom and good sense. 

On the grounds is a very pretty little wooden chapel, which was 
built in San Francisco and shipped in sections to Apia. It has been 
tastefully decorated by the Sisters, and the windows have been very 
creditably painted by one of them in imitation of stained glass. The 
girls are taught housewifery in the most practical forms,—to sew, to 
cook, to be able to do everything that may be of use to them, should 
they have families of their own. In this way it is hoped that civilized 
customs and manners may be gradually introduced among the natives; 
and the children, when they return to their homes, in many cases will 
be able to instruct their parents. 

The best feature about the whole system, and one which places it 
ahead of the Protestant, is that the children must remain four years 
under instruction before they are allowed to return to their homes. 
When they enter, they are cut off entirely from their former evil 
associations, and, consequently, there is less temptation to return to them 
when they leave; for they are well grounded in the precepts of Chris- 
tianity and the duties of civilization. In the Protestant schools the 
pupils are day scholars; and many, when they return to their homes, 
have the bad example before them of whatever evil may be going on 
in the village, and thus lose the practical benefit of those moral truths 
which their teachers have endeavored to impress upon their youthful 
minds, 
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The missionaries have wisely given their special attention and labor 
to the rising generation, since most of the full-grown natives are firmly 
wedded to their ancient customs and superstitions, and many only 
adopt Christianity as a matter of policy. ‘They can hardly be blamed 
for not accepting its truths and doctrines, since they see, on all sides, 
foreigners of professedly Christian nations, lax in morals, and wilfully 
violating those precepts of life the observance of which, they are told, 
is the only hope of salvation. They can see and appreciate the 
civilizing effect of Christianity upon other nations as compared with 
themselves in their primitive condition, And, so far as my observation 
went, I am inclined to believe that the large majority of grown natives 
only adopt Christianity in hopes that they may receive the same benefits, 
—not from any deep or profound conviction of its truths. 

It has been the same old story among all these islands of the 
Pacific: the introduction of strangers from civilized or Christian 
nations has been followed by vice, immorality, and disease ; but whether 
a native adopts Christianity from policy or otherwise, those acts which 
in his primitive simplicity he may have deemed innocent, he now feels 
to be wrong, when judged by the standard of civilization, which he 
acknowledges to be the true or most beneficial one. 

Like most of the other islanders of the South Sea, the Samoans 
formerly acknowledged one supreme God: him they called Tagaloa- 
lagi. He dwelt far up in the sky: he was the creator and ruler of 
their world; but they worshiped him less than some of their other 
gods, of whose’ powers they had visible proof. Of these, their war- 
gods, Tamafaiga, Sinleo, and Onafanua, held the most important place. 
The first enticed them to war; the second led them to it; and the 
third, a female, encouraged them to fight. 

Their god of earthquakes was called Mafuie; he formerly possessed 
much power, but had lost much of it, and the following legend relates 


the cause: 
THE LEGEND OF MAFUIE.” 


In the days long, long ago there lived an old man by name Talago. 
He was a peaceable old man, and lived with an only son in a retired 
‘ spot on one of the islands. By some means or other he became pos- 
sessed of a charm by which he could cause the earth to open so that he 
could descend into its interior, where he had a garden in which he had 
planted taros. 

His son, whose name was Tiitii, had noticed that his father was 
absent much of the time, but had never been able to find out where he 
went. Being full of curiosity, he one day secretly followed him when 
he went into the woods, and saw him stop at a well-known spot and 
ery, “Rock, divide! I am Talago, come to work!” The ground 


2 U. 8. Exploring Expedition, 1838-42, vol. ii., Captain Charles Wilkes, U.S.N. 
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immediately opened at these words, and he saw his father descend and 
the ground close after him. 

Tiitii was not satisfied with this much knowledge, but determined to 
use the charm himself and find out what his father was doing in the in- 
terior of the earth. He accordingly went to the same spot and cried out, 
“ Rock, divide! Iam Talago, come to work !” but the earth did not open. 
At this he flew into a rage, and on stamping his foot violently on the 
ground and repeating the words, the earth opened and he descended. 

Here he found his father engaged in cultivating his taro-patch. The 
latter was surprised to see him ; and as he was making a great deal of 
boisterous noise, he entreated him to keep quiet, lest Mafuie should 
hear him. “ Who is Mafuie, that I should fear him?” asked the son. 
On observing smoke in the distance, he asked his father the cause of 
it, and Talago replied, “ It is Mafuie heating his furnace.” Tiitii de- 
termined to go and see for himself, notwithstanding all the persuasions 
of his father not to do so. He accordingly set out, and came upon 
Mafuie, who inquired who he was. “Are you a planter of taro, a 
builder, or a twister of ropes?” “I am a twister of ropes,” replied 
Tiitii; “give me your arm, and I will show you what I can do.” 
And taking the arm of Mafuie, he twisted it off in a moment. 

Such a practical demonstration of his powers caused Mafuie to cry 
out, “Na fia ola! Na fia ola!”—I desire to live! I desire to live! 
Tiitii then took pity upon him and let him go. The natives, on feeling 
an earthquake, exclaim, “Thank heaven that Mafuie has but one 
arm! If he had two he would shake the earth to pieces.” 

Among the other gods of the Samoans was the god Salefu, who 
supported the earth; Mesua, Faana, Tinitini, Lamamau, who were the 
gods of lightning, rain, whirlwinds, ete. These latter gods were said 
to reside to the westward, from which quarter bad weather usually 
comes. Particular districts were presided over by gods superior to the 
foregoing, and certain animals, reptiles, birds, and fish were sacred to 
them. A branch of bamboo with a bunch of cocoanut fibres tied on 
the top was worshiped in Manono. Carved blocks of wood and stone, 
erected to the memory of some of their famous chiefs, were also wor- 
shiped. The squeaking of rats was an unfortunate omen. Sneezing 
was also considered unlucky; and if one of a party sneezed on a 
journey their further progress was postponed. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CREATION OF SAMOA. 


Ages and ages ago, beyond the memory of man, Tagaloa,—the 
Supreme, the Creator,—who dwelt far up in the sky, sent down a bird 
Tuli (a kind of snipe), his daughter, to see what was below. Flying 
hither and thither, Tuli saw nothing but a waste of heaving waters. 
She went back and reported to her father that she saw nothing but the 
sea. On hearing this, Tagaloa rolled a stone from heaven, which, 
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falling into the water, became the island of Sevaii; and another, which 
became the island of Upolu; and the same for the others. 

On going down again, Tuli saw the islands covered with verdure; 
luscious fruits on all sides ; sparkling mountain streams flowing through 
fertile valleys; but still there was something wanting: there were no 
living creatures. She again returned to her father and asked for in- 
habitants. He thereupon told her to plant the wild vines fue-fue, and 
when they had attained their full growth to pluck them up, throw them 
into heaps, and allow them to decay. This she did, and worms were 
produced: but still she was not satisfied. There must be some reason- 
ing, thinking being, who could appreciate and enjoy the beauties of 
the scene. Souls were accordingly sent to the worms by Tuli, and 
they became man and woman. 

The island of Tuituila, like the others, is very fertile; but, as yet, 
no foreigners have settled on it, or attempted to develop its resources, 
Being the central island, and containing the harbor of Pago-Pago® on 
the south side of the island, it is the key to the group. 

The entrance to the harbor of Pago-Pago is a good one; and 
although there are several coral reefs in the neighborhood, they are not 
dangerous to vessels having a good chart and observing the usual pre- 
cautions. On approaching the harbor from the outside, we see nothing 
of it until, suddenly rounding a point, it breaks upon us in all its 
beauty, nestling calm and peaceful between its rocky shores. The 
effect is grand and beautiful. The lofty hills encircling its fair surface 
seem like towering mountains, so close are they to its shores. They 
stand like sentinels watching it while it quietly sleeps, its bosom heav- 
ing gently and almost imperceptibly with the distant pulsations of the 
mighty ocean. Its rocky walls are steep, in some cases precipitous, and 
covered with verdure from base to pinnacle. The graceful cocoa-palm 
is seen dotting its sides, and rearing its head above those of its less 
proud neighbors, as, indeed, it has a right to do, being the most im- 
portant of them all. 

Along the shores of the bay are scattered the clusters of houses 
forming the villages of the natives. Their picturesque appearance, with 
their thatched roofs and peculiar shape, as they stand peeping out from 
beneath a grove of cocoa-palms or banana-trees, forms a scene not soon 
forgotten ; and after the monotony of a long sea-voyage, where nothing 
but the heaving ocean has been seen for weeks, this scene makes one 
feel as if at last a true haven of rest and beauty had been reached. 

The harbor lies east and west, the entrance being from the south. 
A coral reef, encircling its shores, extends about fifty feet towards the 
centre, and at low water it is nearly awash. The edges of this reef, 
however, are bold, and the depth of water allows ships of ordinary 
draught to anchor well within the entrance. 


8G has the sound of ng. Pronounced Pango-Pango. 
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At the head of the harbor is situated the chief village, Pago-Pago, 
and the one from which the harbor takes its name. On the south 
side is the village of Fango-Tongo, and on the north side that of Aua. 
Between these villages are scattered a few houses, the natives having 
taken advantage of some favorable spot to plant their cocoanut, bread- 
fruit, or banana-trees, and rear their unpretentious dwellings near 
them. 

The entire harbor and all the villages on its shores are governed 
by one chief, who lives at Pago-Pago; each village has its sub-chief, 
who is responsible to him: each has a missionary church built in the 
native fashion, and distinguished from a distance by its whitewashed 
sides, which contrast oddly with the background of green foliage. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries have not as yet gained a foothold on this 
island, it having been for the past fifty years under the control of the 
Protestants. The majority of the natives profess to be Christians, at 
least in name,—or, as they say in their pigeon-English, “ Me misson- 
ally.” There can be no better example shown of the demoralizing 
effects of the introduction of white settlers into these islands than the 
contrast between the morals of the natives at Apia and those at Pago- 
Pago. At the former place the women are of easy virtue, and the 
men deceitful and crafty, and fond of liquor whenever they can obtain 
it, which, however, is seldom. At the latter place, where no civilized 
foreigner has yet settled, the women are virtuous and above temptation, 
and both men and women are hospitable, ingenuous, temperate, and 
still retain much of their native simplicity. 

No foreigner is allowed to sell or give any native any intoxicating 
liquor of any description, and heavy penalties are enforced if one is 
found doing so. Many of the natives, however, make an intoxicating 
drink from a root which they call the ava (Macropiper methysticum) ; it 
is a species of pepper, and grows in clusters from six to ten feet in 
height. The drink is made in a most disgusting manner: the dried 
ava root is chewed and then ejected into a large bowl, a little water 
added, and the whole mixture allowed to stand for a few hours. The 
crushed root is then well squeezed and strained, when the liquid is 
ready to drink. Most foreigners who drink ava as a morning beverage, 
say that they have attempted to have it made by other methods, but 
that there is none so beneficial as that made in the native fashion. In 
that climate, taken in moderation, it is an excellent tonic and prevent- 
ive of malarial diseases. When taken to excess a person loses control 
of the muscles of his arms and legs, while his head is comparatively 
clear. 

The village of Pago-Pago consists of about thirty houses, among 
them a fala-tele, or council-house, in which distinguished visitors are 
received and all councils held. It is situated at the head of the bay, 
where the hills, decreasing in height, meet and form a gradual ascent, 
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having at their base a comparatively level space of considerable dimen- 
sions. A mountain stream flows through the village, and adds another 
charm to its pjcturesque appearance. A few of the houses are built on 
the sloping side of the hill; the majority, however, are. built on the 
level ground. 

Let us take a look at a house, or, properly speaking, a hut, and 
see how it is made. It belongs to my friend Manuma, to whom I will 
shortly introduce you. His former hut had been burnt in the last 
fight his people had fought with their neighbors, and this one took 
him three weeks to build, assisted by his family and friends. 

The outlines of the hut are first marked on the ground. Posts 
are then driven in the ground around the circumference, about four 
feet apart, and projecting four feet above the surface. Along the 
tops of these are lashed long poles, which steady and connect them, 
and on which the rafters are to rest. On each side of the centre, 
about the same relative position as the foci of an ellipse, are two large 
poles, about fifteen feet high, along the tops of which the ridge-pole is 
laid, which is in length equal to the distance between the uprights. 
The rafters, two feet apart, are lashed to the ridge-pole and side-posts. 
They are curved so as to give a considerable arch to the roof, and 
smaller poles are lashed across them inside, binding the whole firmly 
and securely together. Across the upper parts of each of the main 
posts beams—or, properly speaking, braces—are lashed, extending to 
the rafters, the lower and longer one being about six feet from the 
ground. 

The framework of the hut is now finished, and the whole has been 
done without using hammer or nail. Everything is secured with 
strong lashings of braided cocoanut fibre, and, in some places, pieces 
crossing have been jogged into one another. The whole house is almost 
mathematically correct in its elliptical peculiarities. The next thing to 
be done is to thatch the roof; and to receive the thatch, small, slender 
poles, about a foot apart, have been lashed across the rafters outside. 
The women of the family have not been idle while the men have been 
doing the heavier part of the work in building the frame. They have 
been busily engaged in plaiting the mats for thatching, of which a large 
number will be required. All not otherwise engaged have some share 
in performing this, from the smallest pickaninny just beginning to toddle 
to the boy too small to take part in the heavier work. The mats are 
made from the leaves of the sugar-cane; they are plaited around small 
sticks, in lengths of five feet, and two feet wide, and are securely lashed 
to the small poles across the outside of the rafters. Each layer is put 
on from the eaves to the ridge, as in shingling; and the whole forms a 
perfectly water-tight roof, which will defy the heaviest rains and 
strongest winds. The sides of the hut are closed by mats of the same 
material as the thatch, being raised or lowered at pleasure, and forming 
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the doors or windows of the hut, as may suit the fancy of its occu- 
pants. 

The floor of the hut is now covered with clean white stones, or, more 
frequently, with pieces of clean white coral. To one side, or perhaps 
in the centre, is the fireplace, which is simply a shallow hole in the 
ground paved with stones. Mats of cane-leaf, of different sizes and 
degrees of fineness, are placed over the floor; and on these the inmates 
sit and sleep. 

Having seen what sort of house our friend has,—which is similar 
to that of others,—let us step inside for a moment and be introduced 
to him and his family; for the mats at the side are rolled up, and we 
can see that they are at home. 

We stoop down and enter under the eaves, greeting all the occu- 
pants of the hut with “talofa,” or “ good-day,” and shaking hands with 
all, beginning with our host and hostess. This being done, we squat 
ourselves down on a mat, native fashion, in front of our host and 
alongside of his pretty daughter, who, as soon as she had seen us 
coming, had opened some green cocoanuts, and now offers us one 
to drink the milk. This is invariably offered to a visitor on his enter- 
ing a hut, and it is deemed a gross breach of native etiquette not to 
accept it. 

The head of the family—a fine-looking fellow of some fifty years 
—is sitting cross-legged (tailor fashion) in front of us. He is naked to 
the waist, around which he wears a breech-cloth, and we are able to 
notice the points of his fine physique. About six feet in height, with 
deep, muscular chest and brawny arms and thighs, he forms a model 
worthy of a sculptor’s chisel. His complexion is a light brown; his 
features regular,—nose straight, with well-expanded but not thick nos- 
trils; mouth medium sized ; lips moderately thick ; ears small and well 
shaped ; eyes dark, clear, and piercing. That which strikes us as most 
curious about him is his hair, which he wears in the primitive native 
fashion. It is of a reddish-brown color, about seven inches long, and 
stands straight out from his head, each individual hair on end, “like 
quills upon a fretful porcupine.” The whole thing reminds us of some 
huge head-dress put on for the occasion. But it is only on special occa- 
sions that he wears his hair in this manner; for when he is at work 
he ties it up in a small bunch on top of his head, like a chignon. He has 
taken a good deal of trouble to get his hair in this condition, but seems 
to think that he is well repaid. In order to make each hair stiff so 
that it will stand, he resorts to the singular custom of whitewashing 
his head ; and it is a curious sight to see a lot of young men and boys 
going around with their heads covered with lime, and looking in the 
distance like so many hoary patriarchs. The lime has to be applied 
about once a week during the early stages; but when the hair has be- 
come long and stiff, it need not be applied so often. This application 
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gives the hair, which is naturally jet-black, its red-brown color, but 
does not seem to injure the scalp. The lime is also applied for cleanly 
purposes. 

Like all the rest of the Samoan men, our friend is tattooed from 
the hips to below the knee,—one solid mass of black, with the excep- 
tion of a few narrow lines here and there. Tattooing is one of the 
superstitious customs which the missionaries have not yet been able to 
break up. It is a most painful operation, lasting some days, the boys 
being taken when they are about seventeen or eighteen years old. The 
operation is performed differently from the foreign manner, two persons 
being necessary. The needles—or rather the prickers—are made of a 
piece of hog’s bone ground flat, in which slender, sharp-pointed spines 
are cut, and which are then lashed to a thin bamboo stick about six 
inches long. The instrument looks like a narrow miniature rake, 
One person holds and guides this, while the other taps it with a rod so 
as to drive it into the flesh. In the foreign fashion the needles are 
lashed to a vertical handle and the operation performed by one person. 


FrepDErIc B. VINTON. 


(To be continued.) 





ONE OF THE DUANES. 


(Continued from page 233.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. (Continued.) 


ScANDAL is like a vigorous weed, which, having been sown, it is well- 
nigh impossible wholly to eradicate. Its roots can be torn away and 
fresh seed planted, and yet some neglected sprout is certain to remain, 
spread, and flourish where, for lack of nourishment, a finer variety of 
plant would droop and die. 

Sidney realized this analogy keenly as he set his mind to work 
upon devising the surest and quickest method of vindicating Bonny 
Duane. There was so much at stake, and, looked squarely in the face, 
the hydra-headed monster of scandal presented such numerous compli- 
cations, which must be dealt with before it could completely be 
destroyed, that his line of attack was not to be decided upon in a 
moment. He put his whole soul to the question, knowing that for the 
present all responsibility of action must rest with him; and many 
moments had passed before he rose from his reflections, telling himself 
that he knew in which way at least it would be wisest to begin. 

Having so told himself, without further delay he wrote and 
dispatched a brief official communication to the adjutant, requesting 
that he be granted permission to leave his quarters for the period of 
one hour, on a matter of great importance, which would not necessitate 
absenting himself from the post. 

Official hours were long past, but as the colonel happened still to 
be in his office, and as he cherished a sneaking admiration for his 
lieutenant even in his disgrace and arrest, the request was unquestion- 
ingly granted, and Jack Sidney was presently observed by several 
curious pairs of eyes to leave his quarters and ascend the piazza steps 
of those next door. 

No one ever knew precisely what transpired during the forty or 
fifty minutes which elapsed before he appeared again, but shortly after 
he was once more safely under his own prison roof, Mrs. Revere, 
looking strangely pale and excited, in spite of evident efforts at calm- 
ness of demeanor, hastily left her house, and was seen to stop in turn 
at every set of quarters upon the post, save those occupied by Sidney, 
the surgeon, and one or two young bachelors who lived alone. At 
each of these places, by Sidney’s request leaving his name entirely out 
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of the matter, Mrs. Revere carefully, elaborately, and with repressed 
nervousness of manner, corrected the story which since the night 
before had tingled upon everybody’s tongue. She even went so far as 
to take the position of never having for a moment accepted it herself, 
and inserted many a side explanation of past circumstances coined by 
her own fertile brain, which was supposed to set the new version of 
the affair upon an indestructible foundation. She said she had long 
known of the existence of this black sheep in the Duane flock, 
although it was of course a surprise to her to learn of his identity 
with the deserter Dane. She almost felt as though in so saying she 
told the truth, so stupid did she think herself for never having even 
dreamed of some such explanation of puzzling circumstances before. 
There was a certain humiliation, as well as satisfaction, attendant on 
the course she had been induced or coerced by Sidney to pursue, 
which cut the woman of the world to the quick, though she would 
have died rather than reveal it by her manner. But after all, when 
the ordeal imposed upon her was done with, the satisfaction far over- 
balanced the humiliation in the scale of consideration for the future, 
by which it was largely weighed in Mrs. Revere’s mind. 

It was late when she had made her round of the garrison, and a 
like series of visits at the navy-yard was postponed until the next day. 
By that time, of course, the news had preceded her, but she kept to 
her plan of action, and faithfully performed the duty she had vowed 
to Sidney she would do. It was plain to her quick perception, even 
during their brief interview, that she had forfeited his long-standing 
friendship, though her recollection of the words she had used on that 
fatal night was too vague to let her fully understand the cause of the 
alteration. She only discerned that it existed, shrewdly conjectured 
the reason of the sudden change, and resolved to do her best to win 
the lost allegiance back again. Therefore he had not found it a diffi- 
cult matter to induce Mrs. Revere to fall into and carry out his plans. 

It was, however, with poignant reluctance that certain members of 
the Barrancas and navy-yard coterie allowed their choice plum to be 
wrested from their very lips, fairly before its full flavor had reached 
their longing palates. The salt wherewith the “ Ladies’ Reading 
Club” was salted would lose its best savor if, indeed, this rare incentive 
towards its support and maintenance must now be given up, and its 
latter, most important clause, relating to “mutual improvement,” 
‘might as well be stricken out. 

“Certain it is that scandal is good brisk talk, whereas praise of 
one’s neighbor is by no means lively hearing. An acquaintance 
grilled, scored, devilled, and served with mustard and cayenne pepper 
excites the appetite, whereas a slice of cold friend with currant jelly is 
but sickly, unrelishing meat,” as Mrs. Crawford quoted the night after 
the party, with sarcastic emphasis, to her acquiescent husband. 
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The loss of their spiced morsel was not submitted to tamely by all 
the circle of ladies, Some even refused entirely to part with it, on 
the ground that the pill offered in exchange was one not easy to 
swallow. Then, as the alternative began to seem inevitable, the tide 
of public opinion turned with sudden savagery upon McFarland, 
rather than ebb until stagnation should set in again. If one meets 
with failure or disappointment, there is a species of solace in the thought 
of somebody else having been to blame; and now, unfortunately for 
himself, McFarland was unanimously ordained to be this somebody. 
From a popular favorite he became in the course of one fatal day an 
Jago, a Judas, and a dozen other characters of ancient history, both 
sacred and profane, called by names which it is much more agreeable 
to give than to receive. 

In the mean time, far away from the scorching flame of scandal 
and the unwholesome breath of gossip, she who had had it forced upon 
her to give rise to all lay in a strange, haunted world of her own; and 
this world lay between the boundaries of either life or death. 

With the exaggerated terror of delirium, Bonny lived through that 
last anguished hour of her consciousness over and over again. The 
very sight of the door which she had vainly guarded, as the nurse 
softly opened or closed it, threw her almost into a convulsion, and she 
shrieked out against imaginary tormentors a frenzied repetition of 
“No, no, no!” wellnigh unceasingly at times, while Mrs. Revere, 
seeking refuge at the farthest distant corner of the house, cowered, and 
shivered, and pressed her hands over her ears. Finally, divining the 
cause of the girl’s excitement, a screen was placed before the closet- 
door, and for a period, at least, the effect seemed beneficial. Poor 
little Francisca did go, as she had intended, to offer her humble 
services in the sick-room, but they were refused without much gracious- 
ness, and, with a sad heart, she slipped away into the silence and 
obscurity of her old life once more. 

Ou the third night following that on which Bonny had fallen ill, 
Judge Duane (having been telegraphed for) arrived. He was in 
ignorance of all the circumstances that had led to his daughter’s 
present dangerous condition,—ignorant of everything, indeed, which 
had transpired, and which could neither be explained nor mentioned 
in a telegram. Mrs. Duane had been very far from well for the 
preceding week or two, and the news of Bonny’s serious illness threw 
her into so weak and critical a state that not only was it impracticable 
for her to accompany her husband, but made his leaving her something 
merely possible to be done because it was a strict necessity. 

“Oh, if only Jack were not in arrest!” Mrs. Revere had exclaimed, 
trembling with the dread of certain disclosures left for her to make when 
Judge Duane—more stately, more reserved, more inscrutable, and 
more awe-inspiring even than her treacherous memory had painted 
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him—had actually arrived beneath her roof. She had managed to 
feel until the moment of his coming that she had been the martyr, the 
one deserving sympathy ; but on the instant that she met and felt her 
eyes sink beneath his gaze she knew that, try as she might, she could 
never force herself to appear in his opinion otherwise than guilty of a 
cruel wrong against him and his daughter, whom she had taken no 
pains to protect from the storm of calumny raining down upon her 
head. “Oh, if only Jack were not in arrest!” He would have told 
all that needed to be told in the quiet, manly way which other men 
understood and respected. He would have had no cause for personal 
dread, and he would have been willing, in spite of the vanished 
warmth of friendship, to save her from pain and to protect her from 
reproaches. Her husband could or would give her no assistance; and 
therefore, with the keen, ominously quiet eyes of Bonny’s father fixed 
in remorseless scrutiny upon her blanching face, she found herself 
obliged to tell the story of his erring son, and that son’s connection 
with his daughter’s wrongs. It was a mere sketch she gave him, 
omitting all that was possible of the more sombre color which of right 
pertained to it, and painting herself but vaguely and with favoring 
suggestiveness in the dimness of the background. However, veil its 
deformity and dwarf its hideous proportions as she might, the narra- 
tive could not be other than a dark, repulsive one, and Judge Duane 
was not a man of dull perceptions. He could read Mrs. Revere’s face 
for the story hid between the lines of the skillful little sketch she was 
giving him, and thus let instinct tell him how much she was keeping 
back. His rapid, unexpected cross-questioning speedily reduced the 
neatly-reared edifice of Mrs. Revere’s history to something very nearly 
resembling ruin; she was forced to commit and contradict herself, and 
to reveal a dozen little secrets she had mentally vowed that Judge 
Duane and his family should never learn. 

“This then,” he remarked, when she had tortuously arrived at a 
conclusion, “this then is the deduction I suppose I am to draw from 
all you have kindly put yourself to the trouble of telling me. My 
son, Guy Duane, who for years has not been regarded by me as 
one worthy to acknowledge in that relationship, appeared here at 
Barrancas, unexpectedly. to my daughter, in the character of an 
enlisted soldier. His presence was doubtless a great source of discom- 
fort and annoyance to her. In itself, and under the circumstances, it 
would have been hard for a young girl to bear, even had there been no 
added complications. He deserted, in a way which I cannot help 
suspecting, from what you considerately only hint, was akin to 
treachery, was captured, and some days later in endeavoring to escape 
was fatally injured, having first very seriously compromised his 
persecuted sister’s name and reputation.” 

“Oh, do not speak of a persecution!” pleaded Mrs. Revere, quite 
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shorn of savoir faire under the searching gaze of this inquisitor. But 
he silenced her by a very slight yet compelling gesture. ‘“ The death 
of my son, I need hardly say, is more of a shock than a matter of 
grief to me,” he continued, slowly. “ All natural affection his family 
felt for him, even after the beginning of his sad, downward course, 
was long ago turned to bitterness. It is unnecessary to explain to you 
how and why his conduct has made that inevitable, although I have 
no hesitation in stating to you the fact; but that my daughter Isabel’s 
honor and good name can have been called in question, seems to me a 
thing almost beyond my believing. Her new acquaintances in Barran- 
cas and its vicinity must, I should judge, as the most charitable 
construction to put upon their actions, be singularly lacking in keen- 
ness of perception, or they would never have been so strangely ready 
to condemn a lady of her position, breeding, and unblemished char- 
acter upon a few insignificant details of circumstantial evidence only. 
Did every one in your garrison unite, may I ask, in so doing?” 

“Oh, no—no indeed! Of course my husband and myself treated 
with silent scorn any reports which may have been in circulation. Just 
as soon as Lieutenant Sidney, our next-door neighbor, and a devoted 
friend of your daughter’s, accidentally learned and told me about— 
about that man’s identity as your son, I—I—immediately went every- 
where and did my best to dissipate any false rumors that some people 
might have believed.” 

“Ah, you then endeavored to correct the reports which I under- 
stand had been widely circulated. This Mr. Sidney, also, seems 
entitled to my gratitude ?” 

““Indeed—yes. He will in all probability have to stand a court- 
martial on account of his fierce championship of darling Bonny’s 
honor.” 

“ Ah,—I am sorry that so much zeal should have been required in 
so just a cause. However, I am grateful that my daughter was not 
forced to stand unchampioned, and I shall inquire further of you 
regarding Mr. Sidney, if you will allow me, a little later. It is as 
yet to me so amazing an idea that Isabel should for a moment have 
required such services from any man, especially while under the roof of 
guardians with whom her parents had freely trusted her, that I scarcely 
feel equal to discussing the subject at present. Mortifying and 
astounding as it is to my old-fashioned prejudices, there are questions 
which must engross my attention more completely now while I have a 
son awaiting burial not far away, and a beloved daughter lying 
between life and death in the next room.” 

It was even as he said. The body of the man known at the fort as 
George Dane had been kept beyond the time appointed for its burial, 
when it became known that the father would so speedily arrive at Bar- 
rancas. The body was thus identified beyond the shadow of a doubt 
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(if there had ever been one), and, perhaps for the poor fond mother’s 
sake, as well as for the credit of the family, sent to a Northern grave, 

Several days passed, and still there was no cessation of Bonny’s 
fever and delirium. The case had now defined itself distinctly as one 
of brain fever in a serious form. As her father sat at her bedside and 
listened to her ravings, he felt more and more ready to curse the day 
when he had consented to let her come among these people who, as he 
told himself, had driven her mad by their cruelty and senseless bigotry, 
He had forgotten the existence of the Lieutenant Sidney who, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Revere’s garbled narrative, had championed Bonny in her 
hour of need, until one day she began to repeat his name, and call for 
him to come to her. ‘ Jack,” she murmured, in a softer tone than she 
had used since the commencement of her illness ; “I never called you 
Jack before, only in my thoughts, to see how it would sound; but I 
will call you that now, if you will come to me. Ah, do come, Jack,” 
her voice swelling to a louder note of entreaty, “and smooth my hair as 
you did at the old fort that day. My head is so hot—so hot! It feels 
as though it never could be cool again, unless maybe your hand might 
cool it. Won’t you try? Ah, you will not answer, Jack, and now it 
is too late. They are taking me away from you,—Dr. McFarland and 
the others. They never mean to let me come back, or see you any 
more, but they sha’n’t come in here. I’ll hold the door!” And she 
ended by tossing up her arms wildly, crying out that never-ending 
“No! no! no!” which pierced her father’s heart with the sharpness of 
an incurable, fatal pain. “ Who is this person she calls for?” he asked 
Mrs. Revere, who a few minutes before had softly entered the room. 

“Tt must be Jack Sidney, I suppose,” she whispered, in return. 
“ He was deeply in love with Bonny, and no doubt is very miserable 
in the knowledge of her illness.” 

The judge made no reply, but moved his head impatiently in an- 
other direction, to hide a frown he could not control. The truth was 
that the very word “ love,” in connection with his daughter and any of 
these people who, to his mind, seemed one and all in fiendish league 
against her, was in itself a heinous offense to him, and he could not 
brook the thought that even the best of them should have become in 
the smallest way necessary to her welfare or happiness. 

“Do you think that she will recover, doctor?” he asked of the 
surgeon from the navy-yard, on the fourth day after his arrival. It 
was the first time that he had nerved himself to put this question, though 
he had often, with a strange, dread reluctance, denied it egress at the 
very threshold of his lips. 

“T cannot answer you satisfactorily in regard to my opinion,” Dr. 
Ruggles responded, regretfully, though with characteristic honesty. 
“T was very sanguine at first. She is young, and possesses a remark- 
able degree of vitality. I counted upon that to save her.” 
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“ But you do not still count upon it as you did ?” 
“She does not gain ground as rapidly as I had hoped, I must say. 
In fact, she is losing rather than gaining, for this fever is doing its 
best to wear her out. I.think, however, that we shall see the crisis 
very soon,—perhaps even to-day. She cannot long go on as she has 
been going these last few days, for her case has been, in an unfavorable 


sense, a remarkably progressive one. Then, when the crisis has been 
Pd 





reached 





“ Then P 
“T can answer you more positively,—more encouragingly, we will 
hope.” 


Judge Duane was silent for a moment. Then he said, with an 
evident hesitation, “ I have heard, I think, that sometimes sick persons 
expressed strong desires for certain things, which, if obtained, worked 
a beneficial effect upon them. In your opinion is there any truth in 
that doctrine ?” 

“Tt has been known to happen so; though of course it is something 
that could not be counted on with the slightest degree of certainty. 
An invalid’s whims are wayward ones at best.” 

“Tt has sometimes proved effectual, however. I had fancied it 
might be a mere superstition,—a nurse’s story. Well, it was only a 
feverish fancy, of course, but my daughter called for an—acquaintance 
here at Barrancas to come to her, for the first time in my hearing a 
day or two ago, and has repeatedly done so since, asserting that the 
person’s presence would soothe her, help her to get well, or, as she ex- 
pressed, ‘cool again.’ Could there be any use in trying to bring about 
such a meeting, do you think ?” 

“Tt is very possible that a presence so desired might prove sooth- 
ing,” Dr. Ruggles replied. “It would perhaps be worth trying its 
effect, as it is our primary object now that she should be soothed.” 

“Very well: thank you,” said Judge Duane; and so it was that 
Sidney was presently requested to come to the quarters of Captain 
Revere. 

He was still in arrest, but in some way the rumor had got about 
the post that Colonel Claibourne, with whom Lieutenant Sidney was 
an especial favorite, had strongly advised McFarland against preferring 
charges (as he had announced his intention of doing), since a court- 
martial would be likely in more ways than one to terminate disastrously 
for himself, and the charges would, besides, be sent up to headquarters 
with such indorsements from the colonel as would tend to quash the 

whole thing most completely. It was therefore popularly believed 
that McFarland would follow his superior’s advice, and that Sidney 
would shortly. be released, especially since the colonel had undoubtedly 
applied to have the surgeon relieved, and McFarland was only tarry- 
ing at Barrancas until the arrival of a successor should enable him to 
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start for pastures green and new. Once more Sidney sent a written 
request through the adjutant to the colonel that for an hour or two he 
might leave his quarters, and again his petition was not denied. 

A strange, inexplicable thrill passed over him as for the second 
time he entered Bonny’s room, which, now scrupulously darkened, had 
on that other occasion been so full of light and noise and curious, 
crowding people. Dim twilight and silence reigned, and the doctor 
and hired nurse were the only ones there beside the sick girl and him- 
self. It had been impossible to Judge Duane to be present during 
that experiment, the trial of which it had been such an effort to allow, 
but he was separated from the room only by a thin partition-wall, and 
his ears were involuntarily strained to catch each slightest sound. 

For a moment Sidney was oblivious of any outside presence as he 
walked softly to the bed and stood there in silence, seeing how the 
fever had worked its wicked will with Bonny’s loveliness. Afterwards, 
as he looked back upon that moment, he was not ashamed to remember 
that tears had filled his eyes. 

She was muttering to herself about the darkness and the terrible heat. 
“T can’t get out,” shecried. “ I’m shut up in this place. I can’t breathe 
much longer. I wonder if I shall go mad? Who can have shut me 
in? Sammy, or perhaps it was Guy. Guy will kill me—he said he 
would, just now. Guy—Guy, I have no more money for you! Here 


are my diamonds. Oh, take them, and let me out—out into the cool, 
fresh air! Ah, to feel it on my face again, and to have some one give 
me a drink of cold water—will it ever be? I won’t tell Francisca, 
Guy! Ill promise anything now, if only you’ll let me out. Oh, 
Jack, Jack, if you were here, you would not see me die in this misery 
—you who loved me and were always kind! You would give me 
cold water, and open the door, and smooth my hair again to take away 


the dreadful dreams. I know—TI know you would !” 


She raised herself with the quick-spent strength of delirium in the 
bed, her tangled hair streaming about her shoulders and over the pil- 
lows, while she held up her arms appealingly. Glancing questioningly 
at the doctor, and receiving a nod in response, Sidney seated himself 
upon the side of the bed, and gently laying her burning head back 
against the heart which would have given its best blood to soothe her 
sufferings, began to stroke her forehead with a tender, if unsteady 
hand. For an instant she allowed herself to rest as he had placed her, 
and then, with a ery which dispelled the hope but just born, wrenched 
herself away from him so violently that she would have fallen from 
the bed to the floor, had he not caught and held her, still struggling, 
in his arms. 

Then ensued a scene which will live always in Sidney’s memory, 
as though it had been seared into his brain with an iron at white heat. 
Scream after scream rang from her parched lips: she tore herself from 
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his clasp, and fought desperately with the doctor when he would have 
Jaid her back upon her pillows again. 

“Help! Help!” she cried. “You shall not hold me! I tell you 
he is my brother—I shall not let you take him! No—no—no—help!” 
until Judge Duane came hastily in, pale and alarmed, and Dr. Ruggles 
bade Sidney, peremptorily, to “Go.” He was only making her worse, 
it seemed, by every moment he remained. 

Sidney went without a word, feeling ready to put a bullet through 
his heart; and during the remainder of that day, and on many others 
to come, the sound of Bonny’s pitiful cries rang in his ears with a cruel 
distinctness that seemed like to drive him into madness or despair. 

* * * * * * * 

Mrs. Revere stole on tiptoe into the parlor, where the captain sat 
in the twilight, smoking, and presumably lost in thought. 

“ T don’t know what the servants can be thinking about lately,” he 
remarked, in his gruffest tones, as she entered. “They never seem to 
dream of lighting my lamps until it has got so dark I can’t see my 
hand before my face. This sickness in the house upsets everybody 
and everything.” 

“Hush!” she said, softly. “It can’t be helped, you know. I 
will tell Cinthy about the lamps in a few moments. But you mustn’t 
speak so loudly, please; you will disturb Bonny. The doctor says she 
is a little calmer just now; indeed, has quite exhausted herself into 
quietness, and if it can be kept perfectly still about the house she may 
possibly, through her very weakness, fall intoa sleep. If she does, she 
will have passed the crisis well, but if not—oh, Dolf! the doctor says 
she cannot live till the morning. Fancy how awful to have a death 
in the house, and I fear he thinks it almost certain she must die.” 

“Yes,” he returned, his gruff tones subdued into an awed solemn- 
ity, “that is something you and I know nothing about, Louisa; and 
the less we have to know, the better for us. But I tell you what it is, 
however this turns out, I’m going to apply for a long leave of absence 
just as soon as the house is free of visitors, and take you to the North 
for at least a couple of months. There are reasons why Barrancas won’t 
be a particularly agreeable place for us to stay for a while, you know; 
and, besides, April has come, and it will soon be growing deuced hot. 
I don’t think we can do better than to spend the summer North.” 

He seemed to experience a sense of enjoyment in the sound of his 
own muffled voice, which tended to humanize the forced stillness of 
the room and house. 

“ Yes, that would be perfectly delightful,” she acquiesced, eagerly. 
“Let us talk about going, and begin to make our plans. It will help 
to distract our thoughts from what may be going on up-stairs. But, 
Dolf, at all events, after what has taken place, I shouldn’t care to go 
anywhere near the Duanes. I’m sure I don’t see why I should, but 
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still I do have just the least bit a guilty feeling whenever I am with 
Judge Duane, and I am sure it would be still worse with his wife, 
although I am not at all afraid of her in the way I am of him, 
However, if—if Bonny should, in spite of all, get well, I fancy Jack 
Sidney would want to take a leave, and go North to see her. If you 
should go, he couldn’t get off, I suppose, of course.” 

“No; but I certainly shouldn’t stop to consider his convenience, 
And it is rather premature to think of anything of that sort now.” 

“Hark!” interrupted Mrs. Revere. “There is the clock striking 
eight! How dreadfully loud it sounds through this silence. Oh, 
dear! I do wish we could know now what will have happened before 
this time to-morrow night !” 

“Yes, I hate suspense of any kind,” said the captain. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Aprit, May, June, July, and half of August had lived and died, with 
their usual complement of sunshine and rain, heated terms and cooler 
intervals, Fort Barrancas for months had been deserted. Forty miles 
away, among the pine woods, a few soldiers, with their officers and 
those of the officers’ families who had been brave enough to stay, 
dragged on a weary, monotonous existence under blistering canvas 


roofs, while the hot, turpentine-laden air never stirred with the faintest 
zephyr to enliven their drowsed senses. Very far off, through Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, King Mob had held high carnival, and, though his 
reign was over and he had been forcibly dethroned, the country was 
disquieted, and the government troops, who had been summoned from 
their stations to restore the rule of law and order, still were encamped 
through several Middle States. Elsewhere, generally, however, the 
world was drowsy in its summer calm, as though strikes and riots and 
the “labor question” were evils of which it need take no thought. 

One sultry morning Miss Mehitabel Duane, having in person 
superintended the domestic machinery of the great country-house over 
which she exercised unlimited sway, and ascertaining to her satisfaction 
that all was workingewell, sat down at her davenport, and essayed the 
writing of a letter. First of all she dated her page, “The Manor, 
Duanesville, N. Y., August 16, 1877,” and then blotted the glistening 
black characters carefully dry. As she completed this piece of strict 
compliance with the rules of her early education, a large fly, content- 
edly buzzing, settled his blue and green body upon her lately selected 
and just stamped envelope. 

She gazed at the obtrusive insect in mute disapproval, and then 
lifted her voice in an imperative summons to the housemaid she heard 
moving about in the adjoining room. “Jane! Jane! come here!” 
Jane appeared, duster in hand. “Jane, I sent for you to kill this fly. 
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Quick ! softly !—there! How many times have I told you, Jane, when 
you are at your work, if you see a fly, leave everything instantly, and 
never rest till you have killed it!” 

“T didn’t see one, mum,” protested Jane, with meekness more 
feigned than genuine. 

“Then you should have seen it. J saw it, and my eyes are not 
so young as yours. None so blind as those that won’t see, you know; 
and now, Jane, won’t you promise me to make it your business to see 
the next ?” 

“Yes, mum, if he ain’t too awful small,” replied Jane, with a 
“much enduring” expression of countenance, as she moved away. 

Having thus crushed the proud spirit of Jane and the offensive 
body of the fly with one fell blow, Miss Mehitabel quietly returned to 
the business of letter-writing. Flies were to her what donkeys were 
to Miss Betsey Trotwood ; and the letter must inevitably have suffered 
had the insect escaped destruction. 

“ My dear niece Catherine” (she began), “I fear that this, my semi- 
weekly epistle, will as usual be found lacking in novelty. There is 
not any news, unless you agree with me in believing the maxim, ‘ No 
news is good news,’ which certainly is true in the present case. Isabel 
still continues to improve in health, and, I think I may say, in spirits 
as well. She talks more, seems contented with our dull round of daily 
existence, stays out of doors a great deal, and is very fond of lingering 
in the garden. I cannot get her to sing or play, though I have tried 
several times, hoping it might cheer her, and she does not seemingly 
care to read. She thinks more than is good for her, I am sure; but 
still we must not complain, after the marked improvement she has 
made. She will not paint or sketch, either, and when I asked her 
why, replied that she did not wish to do anything she had been used to 
doing. Of course that mood will gradually wear away. She evidently 
likes to be alone, and spends a good deal of time swinging in the ham- 
mock, perhaps sleeping, as I often peep out and see that her eyes are 
closed. I begin to believe that the idea of having her spend the sum- 
mer as she requested, in this quiet, healthful spot, was a wise one, and 
my only regret is that you and my nephew should have been called 
away from her, even for a short time, and by a matter so agreeable as 
the return of our dear friends from abroad. Remember me to them, 
and say I wish it had been possible for them to come here before pro- 
ceeding to the West. All household affairs go well, as usual. The 
garden is still looking lovely, the fruit crop is good, and I am putting 
up enough preserves for your, as well as my, winter stock. We are 
waiting impatiently to welcome you back, and I should be glad if you 
would bring me some bright worsteds, that I can soon begin my Christ- 
mas presents for the village poor. Very affectionately your aunt, 
Mehitabel Duane. P.S.—lIsabel yesterday expressed much enjoyment 
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of a peach tart which I had ordered made for her especially. She ate 
it with cream.” 

The letter completed, she placed it in its envelope, already directed to 
“Mrs. Henry Page Duane,” and sealed it with a neat dot of pink wax. 
Then she set to work at writing out for the cook something entirely 
new in the way of a receipt for a tart, which was intended to follow 
the illustrious example of its peach predecessor of the day before. 

All this time, unknown to Miss Mehitabel, her great-niece Isabel 
had been seated on the piazza just outside one of the open French 
windows, with her long-neglected and unused sketch-book in her hand. 
She had been tempted to forget her distaste for it in the strong desire 
she felt to preserve the quaint face and quainter figure at the desk, on 
paper. And, indeed, the portrait of Miss Mehitabel Duane would 
have constituted no mean adornment for the page of any artist’s book, 
although one of the Burne Jones or Fuller type might not have cared 
for it. She was tall and rectilinear of make, with a long, oval face in 
which all sorts of odd and unexpected changes continued to take place 
whenever she conversed with any degree of animation. Her eyelids 
would obstinately insist upon closing in the middle of every other sen- 
tence at least, seeming to surprise her excessively ; and she would work 
against them and be conquered by them so many times and in so many 
different ways in five minutes, that one became absorbed in conjecture 
as to what would happen next. A quantity of short, gray curls bobbed 
and flickered in a sociable manner about her forehead, and these were 
surmounted at all times by a large, round turban of lace, which gave 
the imposing effect of a crown. She had never been seen without this 
striking article of adornment, except when she appeared in a bonnet, 
which year after year was of the same pattern, and which by some 
freak of fancy she invariably tied in a bow on the very point of her 
somewhat sharp and prominent chin. Bonny in her childhood had 
wasted many moments in futile wonderings as to what the top of Aunt 
Mehitabel’s head could possibly be like, and whether or not she wore a 
turban when she went to bed. She remembered this old fancy now 
and smiled at it, as she finished her drawing, and tied up her sketch- 
book with guilty haste before entering the room where Aunt Mehitabel 
presided. The old lady did not at once glance up from her occupation, 
and Bonny, her book still in her hand, marched to the large old-fash- 
ioned mirror which made a white light in the shuttered dimness of the 
room, and stood surveying herself with slow deliberation. She leisurely 
took in the full effect of face and figure, and then, untying her book 
for a furtive peep at the completed sketch, she evidently drew some 
mental comparison between the animate and inanimate pictures. 

The girl had altered notably since her almost miraculous recovery 
from the illness that had wasted her mind and body in the early 
spring. She appeared younger, slighter, and even shorter in stature 
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than she had of old. Her waist and bust were smaller, and her arms, 
gleaming through their transparent covering of filmy white, were 
slender almost to thinness, although it was impossible for them to lose 
their pretty rounded shape. Her masses of hair had all been shorn 
away, and hung in a short, curling “crop” about her throat, with 
many little twining rings and tendrils straying here and there, while 
her face looked out from the shining halo with a strange effect of 
childishness, so little and pale and large-eyed had it become. “ Aunt 
Hitty,” she exclaimed, suddenly turning from the mirror, “ have I the 
Duane face ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I think so,” replied the elder, carelessly. “ You 
are a genuine Duane.” 

“ Does it seem to you, then, that we two resemble each other at 
all ?” 

“T have never thought of it,” looking up over her spectacles ; 
“but now you suggest it, let me see. Well, there is something about 
the—the nose, for instance—or no, I hardly believe it is there after 
all. But we may look more alike when you have reached my age, you 
know.” 

In a flash, with some almost involuntary mental process, the 
younger woman registered a vow which excluded the turban from all 
other possible points of future resemblance. “That is what has oc- 
curred to me,” she said, seating herself in a half-reclining attitude, 
suggestive of weariness or lassitude, on an old-fashioned “ settee” near 
her aunt. “ Perhaps if I should always stay here with you, and we 
should together live through precisely the same round of experiences 
year after year, we might in time grow to be very much alike. I 
might develop a latent fondness for receipts, and take to Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ by way of light reading. I might even learn to 
feel a praiseworthy degree of devotion for Solomon,” and she nodded 
at a large tortoise-shell cat with a wrinkled, careworn countenance, 
which, from force of habit contracted during the long winters, sat 
beside the empty hearth, apparently wrapped in abstruse meditation. 

“You could never bear it, child,” responded Miss Mehitabel. “I 
have been happy. It was very kind of your father to let me have 
this house as my home, and to give me sole charge of it. He invited 
me to live with your mother and himself in New York, but I pre- 
ferred the country and a place where I could be the mistress. Still, 
such a life would never suit you, my dear. You are made for some- 
thing different.” 

“Tt rests me now, at all events,” the girl answered. “I take an 
interest in all the small details of the life here, quite to my own 
surprise. I feel something almost amounting to an affection for the 
old farmer who goes of nights to the cemetery, and plays the accordeon 
as a loving tribute over his wife’s grave. It is an occurrence of 
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moment to me when Solomon is found sitting helplessly on the back 
porch with his head tightly wedged into a tin can, in conseqnence of 
greed, and has to be cut out. I keep myself thinking about little 
things, for I want them to seem of importance to me. Don’t you 
know, if you hold your hand an inch before your face it will shut a 
mountain out of your sight? I am holding my hand before my face 
all the time, Aunt Hitty, so if I often appear to be very shallow and 
trivial, you must try to forgive me.” 

“ Dear, dear!” cried Aunt Hitty, her face becoming a very trans- 
formation scene in the way it blinked and quivered and righted itself 
again. “I never thought you appeared anything of the kind, child. 
I never should need to forgive you anything, Iam sure!” Then she 
happily remembered the yet-to-be-manufactured plum tart, and dwelt 
upon it in her mind as a means of ready consolation for this uncom- 
prehended woe. 

Bonny sighed with the impatience of a child. “It is such a hot 
day!” she said. “I wish I had something amusing to do.” 

“There!” exclaimed Aunt Mehitabel, “ you see you are already 
tired of the quiet.” 

“T am tired of one kind; I only want another. What can I do? 
May I go down to the barn and look for eggs ?” 

“ Hannah has been there already, I believe. There are enough 
servants about the place without your having to turn into a domestic, 
my dear.” 

“ But I want to go,” wilfully. “Iam so tired of sitting still. I 
feel as though I should scream in just five minutes more.” And 
catching up her sun-hat from where it had fallen on the carpet, she 
left the room, with a little nod and smile to the discomfited Miss 
Mehitabel. Her steps slackened as she descended the shallow stone 
stairs of the piazza, and dragged still more wearily as she walked along 
the garden paths. The air was heavy with the scent of the late roses, 
and each occasional breeze brought with it a sweet, fresh odor of new- 
mown hay. Great lazy, golden-coated bees boomed drowsily from 
flower to flower. The flutter of a butterfly’s bright wings from time 
to time gleamed like a falling jewel among the dark green leaves, and 
a slight shower of the earlier morning had left a diamond frosting on 
the frequent cobwebs, which glittered radiantly in the sun. A horse 
whinnied contentedly in the distance, and a boy, busy at his work about 
the farm, caroled gleefully a verse of an old-fashioned song. Every- 
thing breathed of peace and quiet and the sleepy summer noon. In 
the barn, which Bonny reached at last, the odor of the sweet grass and 
clover was all-pervading, with a faint, agreeable addition of mustiness 
from the warm, drying hay. Up in the eaves the barn-swallows 
twittered a protest at the girl’s entrance, and she could hear the pound! 
pound ! of horses’ feet in the stalls below. Over the old, worn, wooden 
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flooring the sunshine streamed through a crack in the partly-closed 
door, while motes of dust and fine particles of hay floated in the 
radiant streak like so many specks of gold. Half hidden in the warm 
depths of her nest amid the fresh-cut grass and clover, sat a hen, 
whose shining, unblinking, yellow eyes gazed upon the human intruder 
with manifest disfavor. She had evidently possessed herself of her 
present post of vantage for business purposes solely, but now, suspect- 
ing a plot against her, such as had often been brewed before, it was 
doubtful whether or no she would see fit to carry out her design. 
Bonny sat down on a fragrant hillock at a respectful distance, and 
dropped her head upon her hand with a weary sigh. 

“What good does it do me?” she said, aloud. “ What good does 
anything do? Here I have reduced myself to awaiting the conven- 
ience of a mere chicken, by way of something to occupy my mind!” 
She laughed a short, sharp, little laugh. “If I had any pride left me, 
I surely wouldn’t permit myself to brood over one humiliating fact to 
the extent of resorting to all manner of feeble and tiresome experi- 
ments for banishing it, and then finding that I have tried in vain!” 

She untied her hat, and began fanning with it the soft, damp rings 
of hair away from her warm forehead. With a quick, fleeting pain, 
the sight of the oft-worn hat suddenly recalled to her mind the old 
days at Barrancas, and one in particular, when she had worn it on her 
expedition to the old Spanish fort. “He thought he cared for mea 
great deal that day,” she murmured, with an inward bitterness. “ If 
any one had told him then how soon he would forget, he would perhaps 
have been offended, and yet already the forgetfulness has come. I 
ought to be glad of it, but oh, I cannot be—just yet—I cannot !” 

Never since (in the dull, dreamy state which followed her illness) 
she had been brought away from Barrancas had she received word from 
or of Sidney. She remembered nothing of her departure, nor of the 
journey. She had later, by questioning, learned that the doctor had 
advocated her removal, as speedily as was at all possible in her great 
weakness, from the place where she had suffered so terribly. “Change 
her associations,” he had said, “and she will convalesce more rapidly.” 
The intense heat at Barrancas after the crisis of her illness was past 
had sapped her small remaining force of vitality, and with her return- 
ing senses the memory of her late experiences had roused a morbid 
condition in her mind. The risk incurred by taking her away, there- 
fore, Dr. Ruggles had pronounced, would be less than that run by 
keeping her in the South; and so the journey had been ventured on 
with fear and trembling, and had ended in success. 

At first—for the period of a few weeks, perhaps—her mind had 
been dull and torpid in its convalescence. Nothing had mattered, 
Life meant sleeping and waking and dreaming, with rare flashes of 
elusive memories that brought attendant pains, and rapidly ensuing 
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forgetfulness ; and dinner of broth, or a bird, while her mother (her- 
self scarcely more than an invalid) sat by and watched her, lovingly 
smiling, had been the event of a day. But of late everything was 
changed for her. She was herself once more, worn, weary, and storm- 
beaten, with all the old power to suffer or enjoy—and to remember, 
She had used to assure herself over and over again that what Mrs, 
Revere had told her of the disgrace attendant upon any connection 
with a common soldier of the army must alone form an insuperable 
barrier between herself and Sidney. He would know all the truth 
now, of course; and additionally, she had been forced to suffer a 
scandal to fix its stain upon her own good name, besides that which, 
in the eyes of Sidney’s world, must attach to all her family. She had 
not been blind enough, or ignorant enough, not to realize to a certain 
extent what slander would be cast upon her through her agency in the 
deserter’s escape by those to whom their relationship was unknown, 
The truth, indeed, must be understood by everybody now; but the 
down on a butterfly’s wing having once been rubbed away by a rude 
touch, can never be replaced, although the butterfly itself is not to 
blame. Besides, the truth itself was sufficient of disgrace to prevent 
her wishing to share it with any one else; and it must be that Sidney 
himself now agreed with her in thinking so, or he surely would have 
written or come to her long ago. 

She felt at intervals like hiding herself away from the world for- 
ever, and letting it be known by none where she chose to drag on her 
dull existence. And yet, at least until very lately, a hope had lived 
within her mind, unrecognized and almost unconsciously entertained, 
that Sidney would either write or come to her; that in spite of all 
which had heppened, she had not lost him as a friend. 

But he never wrote, and never came. Time lagged monotonously 
on, as when “ one day telleth another,” in the quiet village where she 
had elected to spend the summer months. Hope died at last, and even 
disappointment settled into a dull, indefinable ache, which not seldom 
quickened to a keen, live pain, as it had done to-day. 

She sat among the hay, with her elbows on her knees, and her 
cheek resting on her clasped hands. The whole panorama of time 
gone and time present passed in review before her. She was lost in 
dreams, and the bright streak grew along the floor until it had crept to 
her feet, and so stole upward, gilding the white folds of her gown. 
Its brilliance reflected beneath her eyes roused her from her reverie, 
and she started up, realizing that she must have lingered a much 
longer time than she had known. Aunt Hitty was almost aggressively 
particular about her luncheon hour, and, if Bonny had inadvertently 
delayed it, the odd old lady would consider herself aggrieved. 

Forgetting the unsought eggs, and the hen whose untoward disposi- 
tion had been the original cause of her fault, she shook the bits of 
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loose hay from her gown, and, tying on her hat once more, started for 
the house. The outside air felt deliciously fresh after the close atmos- 
phere of the barn, and Bonny’s flushed cheeks had cooled by the time 
she had presented herself in Miss Mehitabel’s shaded domain. 

“ Back at last!” exclaimed that lady, with veiled reproachfulness. 

“Jane,” calling smartly, “tell cook she can have luncheon served. 
Cook is an excellent creature, Isabel, but she has a temper, and she 
does lose it if meals are kept waiting. I have sent Jane all over the 
house and garden for you. Where have you kept yourself this long 
time ?” 

“Don’t you remember I went to the barn to look for eggs? I 
didn’t find any, somehow,” with some embarrassment her niece replied. 

“ No wonder. Hannah had been through the haymows once already, 

and the hens have really got to be very accommodating about laying 
early, all except one or two that haven’t got broken in to our rules, 
But dear, dear! I forgot you had gone down there, I declare! What 
with the receipt I was writing, and Solomon catching a bird on the 
back porch, and two or three other little things that happened, I quite 
forgot what I was about. I did feel rather foolish, not being able to 
find you when the gentleman came.” 

“Oh, if that is all, I am very glad you searched in vain, though 
I’m sorry to have put you to any trouble, Aunt Hitty,” Bonny said, as 
she followed her aunt in to luncheon. “He probably would not have 
cared to see me any more than [ should to see him. There is nothing 
more tiresome, I think, than having to talk to people you don’t care 
for on a very warm day. You have to be entertaining and nice when 
your whole soul is taken up with the endeavor not to yawn, and you 
are obliged to appear glad to see them while in reality you are dying 
for a white wrapper and an interesting book in the privacy of your 
chamber. Oh, it is lucky, as an old nurse of mine used to say, that 
the only thing we don’t have to stick to in hot weather is the ¢ruth, 
or we should at times have a sad burden on our consciences.” 

Miss Duane had ascertained through the boredom of experience 
that the force of “gentlemen who called” at Duanesville consisted of 
the clergyman, aged seventy, and afflicted with deafness to a madden- 
ing degree; the doctor, aged sixty-two, who used snuff, and talked 
through his nose; and the lawyer, whose birthdays were movable 
feasts, and who tried to conceal their accumulation by the wearing of 
an ambrosial curling wig. 

“ When I was a young girl,” reproved Miss Mehitabel, “ J never 
thought it hard work to entertain my friends in the hottest weather. 
My mother always instructed me that it was one of a woman’s missions 
to be entertaining; but girls seem to think nowadays that the tables 
are turned, and they are the ones to be amused. Well, well, you were 
not to be found, and that is the end of it; but 1 was really put out, 
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because the gentleman who called this morning came solely to see you. 
If I had known whether you were well acquainted, I might have 
asked him to wait and stay to luncheon. But I thought perhaps you 
only knew him slightly, and I had best not invite him to stop.” 

“ Who was it, pray? Was he from town, or some one I have met 
since I came here?” Bonny queried, indifferently toying with her 
salad. 

“Qh, it was a stranger. There is his card, on top of my work- 
basket, by my spectacles. Jane, get it, and hand it, with the spectacles, 
to me. Now let me see.” Very deliberately she adjusted her glasses 
to exactly the proper angle over the prominent bridge of her nose, and 
slowly read out the name of “ Lieutenant John Sidney, U.S. Army.” 

Bonny half rose from her seat, and caught the bit of pasteboard 
her aunt was about to lay beside her plate, eagerly, as though it were 
some precious possession she could bear no hand save her own to 
touch. She did not even notice Miss Mehitabel’s surprise. ‘ He was 
here!” she exclaimed,—“ here, in this house, and you let him go away 
without seeing me? Oh, you ought to have looked—you ought to 
have looked everywhere for me. I never can forgive you, I’m afraid, 
Aunt Hitty !” 

“ Hoity toity!” ejaculated the ancient maiden, dropping her fork, 
and staring over her gold-rimmed spectacles. “ What was I to do, I 
should like to know? Wasn’t I as anxious to find you, and a good 
deal more, I should think, than you were to be found? Who would 
have thought, in my day, of seeking for a young lady in the barn, 
among the horses and chickens? Was I to invite a strange man to 
stop and eat his luncheon with us lone women,—a young, good-looking 
man, too? But there, I am exciting you, dear child. You are turning 
quite pale, and look ready to drop this minute. Never mind; sit 
down ayain, and you shall have a nice plum tart in a minute, made 
especially for you. Don’t think anything more about the young man. 
Some one else may come to call on you to-morrow, for all we know; 
or, if they don’t, we'll think of something to do to make it lively, see 
if we don’t,” all in the soothing tone one might use to a fractious but 
delicate child. 

AuiceE Kine HAmILTon. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 240.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


JACK came up in the boat from New York in company with several of 
his classmates ; arriving early in the morning, they betook themselves 
to the Aquidneck House, where they obtained rooms and went to bed 
for the second time that night, first renewing the compact made on 
separation to have a lunch at Blivens’s establishment before reporting 
their return. 

The morning boat from Providence brought the remainder of the 
class, and by eleven o’clock the guests began to assemble. Blivens was 
in his element, and with many a courteous word to the greetings of the 
youngsters as they came in, he passed them along to the snug little 
room in the rear of his establishment, where the reunion was to take 
place. Many were the questions and replies concerning the pleasures 
of the past vacation, and hearty were the greetings, as singly and in 
groups the members of the class entered their chosen retreat. Many, 
too, were the conjectures upon whom would fall the first honors of the 
coming year in the shape of the adjutantey and the first captaincies. 
One of the fellows who had been in Newport for a day or two had 
heard something of what was going on within the Academy, and he 
recalled to the minds of the company the fact that the two portions of 
the original class were now entirely separate: that which had been the 
advanced part was now to be called the First Class, the others retaining 
the regular title of Second Class. As there had been some little feeling 
manifested at this prospect during the cruise just passed, it was resolved 
that the class should stand upon its dignity and be the first in reality 
as well asin name. Breakfast over, then followed—alas! be it confessed 
—tobacco and beer for the majority, who were determined to take their 
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enjoyment up to the last moment of their freedom from the restraint of 
the regulations. 

“T say, fellows!” said Smithson, “ would not Jolly like to catch us 
here? He’d be sure to report us, and then how jolly ’twould be to get 
ahead of him by telling him we hadn’t reported for duty yet, and that 
the pledge wasn’t binding while on leave.” 

“T wonder,” said Ben, “if Jolly recollects the yarn I heard about 
him a while ago. You know he was on the excused list one day for a 
game foot,—dropped the butt of his musket on his toe, I believe,— 
and as it was hard work for him to walk, he thought the doctor ought 
to have put him on the sick-list. Anyhow, he hobbled back to his 
room, and when the call sounded for recitation he didn’t go; naturally 
he was reported absent, and not finding his name on the sick-list the 
officer in charge had him hunted up; and when Jolly gave as his ex- 
cuse that he could not walk, the only reply was, ‘ I’ll send a wheel- 
barrow for you next time.’ By afternoon his toe was so bad that he 
really could not go; this time he was reported for his absence, and next 
morning sent in his excuse: 

“¢Srr,—Lieutenant said he would send a wheelbarrow for me, 
and it did not come.’ ” 

Shouts of laughter greeted the speaker, which subsided as Sparks 
spoke up,— 


“T wonder if any of us who were in the secret will ever forget the 
night we stuffed a pea-coat and pair of trousers with some straw we got 
from the colonel, and then putting as respectable a head as we could 
on the dummy, with a great clatter tumbled it down the stairs by the 
officer in charge’s office just as old Denver was making his report to 
Pat, who shouted, as he rushed to pick up the inanimate form, ‘ Poor 


fellow! he must be badly hurt. Go for Buttons at once, Denver.’” 


“No,” said Baldwin; “Iam sure I’]l not forget for many a long 
day the look of dismay that came over Pat’s speaking countenance as 
he discovered the deception ; nor the feeling of horror that came over 
me as I reflected that in the pocket of the pea-coat (which, with the 
trousers, we had surreptitiously borrowed from Pete) was a letter ad- 
dressed to me, and that Pat, as he looked at the name in the sleeve, 
would be smart enough to know that d’Orleans never had anything to 
do with it, but would search further until my tell-tale document would 
turn up, as it did. And I am mighty sure that I’ll never forget the 
ten demerits I got, with a week aboard that confounded old prison- 
ship, the ‘Constitution,’ where I had to serve in a crew under a fourth- 
classman. ”Iwas no fun, I assure you.” 

“Yes,” said Ben, “ Pat got ahead of you that time; but there was 
a time Jack and I got ahead of him. ‘You fellows, of course, haven’t 
forgotten the pretty Miss , who stayed at the governor’s last winter. 
Half of you were spoons on her, or would have been if she’d have let 
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you. I was pretty far gone, as you know; and when one evening as I 
was telling her how we made caramels and had an occasional omelet, 
and she said she’d like to have some of those caramels to take home, it 
would be such fun to tell the other girls about it, I vowed she should 
have them before she packed her trunk. She was going on the next 
Tuesday ; so Monday evening, just after Pat had made his inspection at 
the beginning of study hours, we put a blanket up at the window so 
that the watchman could not see what we were at, and began our work. 
Everything worked to a charm; the gas-stove was in good order, and 
I flattered myself that no better caramels had ever been turned out by 
any one. Just as we had finished, had put the gas-stove away, and 
were about to take down the blanket preparatory to putting the two 
dishes of caramels, then on the table, outside to cool, we heard a knock, 
and, to our horror, in walked Pat! We had been so much engaged 
that we had not heard the well-known squeak of his boots as he ap- 
proached the room, and now ‘the fat was in the fire’ sure enough. 
Sniffing the fragrance of the vanilla and chocolate, and taking one of 
the dishes in his hands, Pat ejaculated, ‘Just in time. I declare! one 
doesn’t often get them so fresh. Much obliged, young gentlemen ; you 
can take these to the office, Mr. Haultaut; and mind you don’t slip 
down and let them fall by the way, sir!’ Of course, Jack was re- 
ported, he being the superintendent of the room, and he got the demerits 
that time instead of me. But the best of the affair was that as Pat 
went to say good-by to Miss the next afternoon (he was a little 
sweet on her himself), he took along the caramels as a present, and I was 
much astonished later in the evening to receive a note thanking me for 
the sweetmeats and bidding me good-by. So she got them after all.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “and afterward, when the governor’s daughter, 
who was in the secret and told him the story, asked him for the confis- 
cated gas-stove, ‘as a sort of trophy, you know, Mr. P.,’ he let her have 
it, and the very next Saturday we had some oysters stewed over that 
very same stove, as we hope to have this next term also, if we have 
good luck.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is, fellows,” said Fox, as he removed his 
cigar and blew two or three rings toward the ceiling, ‘I'll bet Jolly 
won’t get any of my Christmas-box this year, as he did last. I didn’t 
particularly mind the report, but I did not like the way it was done. 
You see, my box was small, so I couldn’t invite all hands, but Brown 
and Bush were asked to come after taps and join Billings and myself 
at the spread. We waited until eleven o’clock, when we were sure that 
Jolly had turned in, and then putting up the blankets, opened the box 
and had a royal good time. There wasa small turkey and a piece of 
ham, with some crackers and sweets, and we had just put the remnants 
away and got the blankets down, when in walked Jolly with his dark- 
lantern. He saw the marks of the feast in the shape of crumbs, etc., 
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scattered about, and in his dulcet tones said, ‘ Nice Christmas-box, Mr, 
Fox? Got anything left? I said I had, and then he asked me to turn 
out and set the table just as it had been half an hour ago, as nearly 
as I could. So out of bed I got, and after putting on my trousers, 
picked up a piece of paper and asked Jolly for alight. He didn’t give 
me one, but simply telling me to use one of my own matches, waited 
until I had struck one and lit the gas. Then he sat down, and as I 
brought out the remnants and put them before him he tasted them, re- 
marking, ‘ Nice bird, that turkey ; sorry I came so late,’ and, picking 
up a piece of candy, left, saying, ‘Good-night, Mr. Fox. I’m glad to 
see there is nothing contraband in your box.’ What was my disgust 
the next evening to hear read out at parade,— 

“¢ Fox: entertainment in room after taps. 

“¢Same: matches in possession.’ 

Of course I had no excuse, and thought I got off very cheaply 
with twelve demerits ; but it was just enough to quarantine me for the 
month you other fellows had such a good time with Our Lady of 
Caramels that Backstay was just telling of.” 

“You fellows seem to have had bad luck in your encounters with 
our natural enemies, the officers in charge; but I was rather more for- 
tunate,” said Bush. “ Last April I was on the quarantine list, much to 
my disgust, for just at that particular juncture I was having an especi- 
ally good time with Miss P: , who was staying on Beach Street with 
Miss C . I hadn’t kept correct count of my demerits, and when I 
found my name on the quarantine I was much surprised and consider- 
ably disgusted, for I had accepted an invitation to a party at the gov- 
ernor’s, and was to escort Miss P: . However, I made up my mind 
to run the risk and French it; so after evening parade, when the fel- 
lows who had leave got excused from going into the mess-hall, I walked 
up as bold as a sheep with the rest and was excused also; of course King, 
who happened to be on duty, never noticed me, as in all probability 
Jolly would have done, and Fox and I marched out of the grounds 
and up Beach Street to keep our appointment. I didn’t tell Miss 
P anything about it, and she was entirely in the dark. I don’t 
believe, from what she said afterwards, that she would have let me come 
for her if she had known it. We sat in the parlor chatting for half 
an hour or so, and then the young ladies left to put on their outer gar- 
ments ; just as they came down-stairs, and we were all standing in 
the hall, Fox with his hand on the door, holding it partly open as Miss 
C——’s mother was giving her last instructions, who should come up 
the steps but the commandant and his wife. As soon as he saw them, 
Fox spoke to Mrs. C—— and told her they were coming ; I whispered 
to the ladies, ‘I mustn’t let him see me, for I am on French,’ and crowded 
up into the corner, taking hold of the knob as Fox swung the door 
open, and there I remained in fear and trembling while the chatter 
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went on; it was some little time before Mrs. C could get them 
into the parlor, for they stayed to see the party off, and as Captain 
Edwards went to shut the door she said, ‘Oh! never mind, captain. 
T’ll leave the door open for a while and let the fresh air in!’ Didn’t I 
mentally bless the dear old soul, and didn’t I slip from my corner as 
soon as I detected by the sound of the voices that they had left the 
hall, and spin down the street to catch my party, finding them just 
around the next corner waiting for me! Miss P. was in a dread- 
ful flutter, but I told her that so long as I was out I might as well stay 
out, as there was little or no risk of detection; and anyhow I was per- 
fectly willing to run the chance of getting ten demerits (I didn’t tell 
her that it would probably be ten days’ suspension also) for the sake of 
her company at the governor’s. We had a jolly good time, all the 
jollier for the fact that I was stealing mine, and when the other fellows 
walked in to report their return, I just took my anchors off my jacket 
and sauntered slowly along with two or three others, and got in with- 
out any one ever suspecting me.” 

“Did any of you fellows hear how Mac’s card-party came to an 
end last year?” said Syles. “You know that there is a closet in his 
old room, and that (which possibly you do not know) the main gas- 
pipe passes through it: the place itself is barely large enough to 
squeeze in a drawing-board and three players, while the fourth one 
has to sit in the door-way with a blanket covering up the space, to pre- 
vent the light showing outside. One day Mac asked to come in after 
taps and take a hand, adding that he had found a new dodge for light- 
ing up, which was a great improvement on a candle; it is needless to 
add that I was on hand promptly, and that we were all ready for our 
little game. There were many questions about the light, but Mac’s 
only answer was, ‘ Wait and see!’ After we had succeeded in crowding 
ourselves into the card-room, Mac struck a match and by its light we 
saw him pulling a pine plug out of a hole in the gas-pipe; he had been 
nearly a week at work at this, and had finally accomplished the feat of 
making this tap. As he pulled out the plug and held the match to 
the aperture, the gas lit and suddenly darted forth in a flame about 
two feet long and with a great hissing, as you may imagine; there was 
considerable racket made in getting away from this new illuminator, 
and Irwin had his hair and eyebrows considerably singed, much to the 
mystification of the doctor the next day. Such a time as we had getting 
that flame out! and we finally succeeded only by one of the fellows 
(twas you, Fox, wasn’t it?) pressing a piece of soap into the hole, and 
so filling it up. The experiment was never repeated,—at least at night, 
for in the daytime when Mac had first tried it there was of course less 
pressure, and hence no danger.” 

“Well, fellows,” said Jack, looking at his watch, “ here it is nearly 
three o’clock: we had better go and look up our traps, and shift into 
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uniform so as to report before supper, else we’ll have the commandant 
after us.” With which remark the conclave broke up, and having 
discharged their score with Blivens, they departed with regret at leav- 
ing their freedom behind them, but with joyful anticipation of the 
good times yet in store for them. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BEGINNING OF THE LAST YEAR. 


THE trunks were soon found, and the officer of the day having told 
them the rooms to which they had been assigned, the needful change 
of clothing was accomplished, and the report of return from leave 
made. They found the battalion duly organized: Jack and Ben were 
each captains of crews and still roomed together, with a third fellow 
known as Sandy. They lived in room twenty-one in the first class 
corridor, which connected by a door (then, however, locked) with nine- 
teen, in which roomed two choice spirits, Clay and Wood. Directly 
under these rooms were those assigned to Jolly, who was often annoyed 
by the persistent racket kept up between supper and evening studies 
by a troop of youngsters, who took delight in performing war-dances 
and otherwise giving vent to their youthful spirits, with an eye to the 
possible presence of Jolly in his quarters. On such occasions, how- 
ever, the superintendents of the rooms were absent, and frequently had 
the pleasure of sending in an excuse (which was always accepted) to 
Jolly’s report of “noisy room between 6 and 7.30 P.M.,” “that at the 
time mentioned they were not in their rooms.” 

The work of the first term began at once; and while they were 
settling down into harness, matters were very quiet, and there were 
but few violations of regulations and still fewer reports. As the weeks 
went on, however, and the first class work was found to be not nearly 
so onerous as that of the preceding year (although there was a good 
deal of copying of manuscript to be done), there came over the fellows 
that spirit of fun which forms so large a factor in the school-life of a 
healthy youth. 

The door between nineteen and twenty-one has already been alluded 
to as being locked ; it soon became an extremely pleasant thing to have 
it open, especially during the last hour of the afternoon period, when 
recitations were over and there was nothing particular to be done ex- 
cept to wait for the drill-hour. To obtain a key which should move 
the lock was a matter of no difficulty whatever, and it was soon the 
habit of the five to enjoy this afternoon gossip with great relish. The 
transition from this to having the door unlocked and often open from 
after the morning inspection until taps was an easy one; then it be- 
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came the usual thing to have it ajar all the time, unless the footsteps 
of the officer in charge were heard, and then it was hastily closed and 
locked, in order to withstand Jolly’s efforts to open it. One day, how- 
ever, as fate would have it, the secret was discovered, and Jack and 
Wood, as superintendents, being reported, received six demerits each 
for “having communicating door open.” Not many days after the 
door, though shut, had been left unlocked, and Sandy and Clay suf- 
fered this time. On their return from recitation next day they found 
the door apparently effectually closed by a bar of pine four inches wide 
and three-quarters of an inch thick, which was screwed to the door- 
casing. As the door opened into the smaller room, its occupants had 
this continually before their eyes, and it became a point of honor with 
them to circumvent Jolly, who was the author of the bar. Accord- 
ingly, the screws were one by one drawn, the ends cut off, and the 
heads reinserted. The bar was carefully sawed at one end so as to 
permit the door to open, and it was secured to the door by small 
screws in the bottom, which could not be seen. A new key was 
brought into requisition, and there was the door just as good as ever 
for both parties. So long as it remained locked it would defy detection 
by anything save the closest scrutiny. A friendly pea-coat or two hung 
on the door and effectually concealed the marks of the saw. For many 
weeks these youths rejoiced in the fact that for once Jolly was left in 
the rear; but, as before, in an unlucky moment the secret was discov- 
ered, and when on their return from the Saturday forenoon exercise 
on board ship they found their pine bar replaced by a hickory one, 
which was nailed to both door and casing, they gracefully yielded the 
palm to Jolly, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that at last 
“those fellows were obliged to keep that door shut.” 

The usual routine of hops on alternate Saturday evenings went on, 
much to the satisfaction of all parties concerned, and on the other 
Saturdays there was almost always one or more tea-parties given out in 
town, so that those youngsters who belonged to the hop-going faction 
generally had plenty of invitations, which, so long as they were not on 
the quarantine list, they were free to accept. 

Early in November one of these little gatherings took place in the 
hospitable house of Mrs. R , whose grounds adjoined those of the 
school, and at whose front gate there had been many a meeting of fair 
damsels and youthful swains, To this Jack was invited, and after 
reporting his return at gun-fire, he, with Ben and one or two more, 
went back to the gate to have a few last words with their fair com- 
panions, accompanying them homeward so far as their way lay through 
the grounds. As our two friends were bidding good-night to the bevy 
of young ladies (who in those simple days thought it no harm to come 
and go to such little gatherings without any escort) they went by half 
a dozen young men, somewhat under the influence of liquor, who made 
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some rude remarks in passing. Our two friends at once said, “ We will 
go home with you; it will not do for you to go by yourselves with 
those people on the street.” With some reluctance the offer was 
accepted, and, surely enough, half-way towards the residence of the 
young ladies this same band was encountered. Both Jack and Ben 
felt that they had done the proper and correct thing,—one that would, 
in all probability, receive commendation, if it were known to Captain 
Edwards ; consequently, they walked boldly into the building on their 
return, some ten minutes before taps. They had just turned in, when 
a watchman appeared with a message from the officer in charge, who 
wished to see them. Upon reporting to him he said, “ You gentlemen 
have been reported for absenting yourselves from the limits of the 
gun-fire without permission: is the report correct?” Both said that it 
was, and Ben attempted to make some explanation, which was not 
listened to, and the pair were dismissed for the night. At dinner 
formation on the following day, Sunday, they were much surprised to 
hear read out the usual order of suspension for ten days for their 
offense. The next day they sent a letter to the commandant, asking 
for an opportunity to make a verbal explanation, which, having been 
heard, was deemed to be entirely unsatisfactory, and nothing that they 
could say could induce Captain Edwards to remove the report or in 
any way help them out of their difficulty. So much for their chivalrous 
devotion to the cause of youth and beauty. ‘To crown all, in a day or 
two each one received a letter from the superintendent informing him 
that the offense committed by him (for which no excuse was rendered 
that could possibly be admitted) was “one of the gravest offenses known 
to the regulations, and I have been repeatedly and earnestly admon- 
ished by the Navy Department of the importance of enforcing it most 
strictly ; but the excellent standing which you have heretofore main- 
tained leads me to believe that your act, although it strikes at the very 
foundation of the discipline of the Academy, was a thoughtless one, 
and that you will be guarded in future. I therefore shall take no 
further steps against you for it, but if you commit an important 
breach of discipline again, I shall report you to the Department, 
and forward with my report a copy of this letter.” 

It is perhaps needless to add that this letter, together with the sus- 
pension and the quarantine which resulted from the ten demerits 
attached to the offense, acted for some time as a decided damper to any- 
thing that could be construed as “an important breach of discipline” 
on the part of our young friends, and it was many weeks before any- 
thing more serious than “ room not swept,” or some such slight report, 
was recorded against them. 

With the advent of cold weather came skating parties at which 
Jack had the felicity of participating in spirit only, looking with long- 
ing eyes at his companions who, not under the ban of quarantine, had 
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free and full opportunity to indulge in the amusement on Saturday 
afternoons. The only time he could go outside was on Sunday after- 
noons, when the church parties were formed, and then there was an 
opportunity offered to take the surreptitious walks heretofore referred 
to: the hops on the alternate Saturdays were oases in the desert also, 
and were enjoyed all the more on that account. 

As Christmas approached the question of the annual ball came to 
the front, and as the date, or original class, was now fully divided into 
two classes, there was considerable feeling regarding the conduct of the 
affair, which at one time threatened to break it all up; but harmony 
was restored, and the joint-committee which was finally appointed suc- 
ceeded in eclipsing all former efforts in that line, the good old colonel 
outdoing himself in the supper. 

All during the winter the various drills and exercises went on, 
sometimes under cover, but more often in the open air, when it was in- 
deed biting. Especially on Saturdays did the iron enter into the souls 
of the luckless wights who had to do their work on board the ships. 
The “Lively John” had been anchored not far from the “Constitution,” 
and the work done on board her was that known as marlinspike sea- 
manship, in the exercise of which there was a sufficiency of tar and 
grease to satisfy the oldest sailor afloat. On successive Saturdays, im- 
mediately after breakfast, the battalion was marched to the wharf and 
by the ferry-boat transferred, part to the “‘ Lively John” and part to 
the “Marion” (or, as she was known to the youngsters, the “ Mary 
Ann”), which vessel had recently been added to the practice fleet. On 
board each vessel was a lieutenant in charge of the exercises, the im- 
mediate command for the day being given to one of the first classmen, 
the rest of the class being distributed in various subordinate positions 
in different parts of the ship. On board the “ Marion” the exercises 
were divided between drills at the guns and with the sails and light 
spars, the heavier work of sending down all the yards and rigging— 
technically known as stripping ship—being performed on board her 
consort. With their own hands the midshipmen did all this work, 
going so far as to take out the bowsprit, or at least to lift it from its 
bed ; and then came all the labor of returning everything to its place, 
a task not so easily accomplished. And this again was all done by the 
youngsters, an experience which, however unpleasant it may have 
seemed at the time, has proved itself to have been one well bought. 

The end of January saw the semi-annual examination completed, 
and with it the close of the first half of the year; and by it was pretty 
well settled the relative place which each was to occupy in the final 
reckoning day. 

AuuLan D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 
(To be continued.) 
Vou, XITI.—No. 3. 24 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE UNVEILING oF THE Perry Sratur.—The Turner statue of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, erected by the city of Newport and 
the State of Rhode Island, was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, 
on the 10th instant, at Newport. That this event took place at such a 
late day seems to be another demonstration not only of the dilatoriness 
of republics, but that heroes, like prophets, are not appreciated in their 
own generation. It may be self-praise for the present generation, but 
late commemorations of national events seem strongly to indicate that 
there is a great deal more patriotic appreciation at present of the valor 
and deeds that our grandfathers achieved in what has been most 
appropriately christened “The second war for Independence” than 
existed in the generation immediately following. 

That the erection of this monument was undertaken at so late a 
day depreciates not one whit, however, the merit and honor due the 
man and victory it celebrates. If Sir Edward Creasey is right as to 
what constitutes a decisive battle, the battle of Lake Erie was surely 
one. No battle of the Revolution was fraught with results more im- 
portant to the nation than was Perry’s victory. It retrieved the dis- 
graceful surrender of our troops in the northwest, and we do not think 
that it is too much to say that without it the war of 1812 might have 
had a different termination; and the successful result of that war 
established our permanency as a nation. 

The address of the governor of Rhode Island upon the occasion 
of the unveiling of this statue was as follows: 


«‘ FELLow-C1TIZENs,—A little more than one hundred years ago was born, and 
on his birthday died, in 1819, at the early age of thirty-four, the man who, on the 
10th of September, 1818, took for his battle-cry a flag, on which were inscribed the 
dying words of the gallant Lawrence, ‘Don’t give up the ship,’ achieved the 
battle of Lake Erie and announced it in the memorable words, ‘ We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.’ He there commanded the first American fleet that ever 
in line of battle encountered an enemy, and had the proud distinction of cap- 
turing the first British fleet that had evef been captured since England had a navy. 

«« What manner of man he was, and how he lived his life, you have learned from 
the eloquent and instructive address which we have just listened to. 

‘To-day, on the seventy-second anniversary of the battle and sixty-six years 
after the death of Perry, opposite his last residence, surrounded by representatives 
of his family, of the national, State, and foreign governments, of the army and of 
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the navy of the United States, and of our municipal authorities, we have unveiled 
this statue. 

‘In thus performing an act of tardy justice, may we not help to prove that, after 
all, republics are not altogether forgetful or ungrateful of their heroes, and that we 
in the very tardiness of our action pay a greater tribute to approved merit ? 

“‘ The State, this city and our people, have erected this statue,—a monument to 
the worth and valiant deeds of other times; and we commit it to the future to be 
reverently cared for as long as courage, energy, resource, generosity, and humanity 
are held in honor.” 


An important fact, it is pleasant to remember, is that Commodore 
Perry was but twenty-seven years of age when he fought this battle. 
The Hon. Wm. P. Sheffield, the orator of the day, concluded his 
address with the following interesting sketch : 


“ August 28, 1819, at the age of thirty-four, he died of yellow fever, at Port 
Spain, in the island of Trinidad. His remains were brought to Newport in a gov- 
ernment ship; and were here interred December 4, 1826. They were conducted 
to their final resting-place by a funeral cortége such as up to that time had never 
been equaled or approximated in this State, and up to the present tine has never 
been surpassed. This is but a glance at the man and the event to which we are 
here to-day to rear this tribute of our gratitude. There are other names and other 
figures that come up to view in the memory and gather around the name of Perry, 
of men who were efficient auxiliaries in the conflict, shared the dangers, and par- 
ticipated in the glory of the battle of Lake Erie, and who are inseparably connected 
with the event. 

“Turner, Taylor, Champlin, Almy, Breese, Brownell, and the acting fleet sur- 
geon Parsons were from Rhode Island ; Forest, Brook, Stevens, Hambleton, Yarnell, 
and others not less distinguished, were from other States; and the gallant com- 
mander of the northwest army, and his comrades in arms, whom Perry accom- 
panied to the field on the 5th of October, in the battle of the Thames, where Perry’s 
victory was made complete, and its results secured by driving the organized forces 
of the enemy from Upper Canada, are deserving of our remembrance to-day.”’ 


THE CoMMAND OF THE ARMy.—The controversy which has been 
brought to light between the lieutenant-general of the army and ex- 
Secretary of War Lincoln, as shown by the correspondence recently 
published in the Service papers, revives a very old question, and one 
which we should like to see agitated until Congress shall settle it, as 
some day it certainly must. In this controversy we confess our sym- 
pathy is strongly with the commander of the army. In the discussion 
of this same subject in 1828, the then Secretary of War adopted the 
views of General Porter (the previous Secretary), who placed himself 
on record as follows: “The civil avocations of the Secretary of War 
are so numerous as to put it wholly out of his power to attend to the 
daily orders and complicated routine of duties which appertain to the 
command and discipline of an army. . . . The functions of a Secretary 
of War are of a civil and not of a military character, and are adminis- 
trative rather than executive. His business is more to superintend the 
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general arrangements of the service, regulate its expenditures, and en- 
force responsibility than to exercise command. It can rarely happen 
that he possesses an acquaintance with the details of service or expe- 
rience in the art of war. . . . To devolve the peculiar duties of a com- 
manding-general upon an adjutant-general would be making him, in 
fact, the commanding-general. 

“ All that would be gained would be a change of title, and instead 
of a major-general commanding the army, an adjutant-general would 
do so. 

“The nature of the duties of the office of adjutant-general is wholly 
different from those of the commander. 

“ He is, in fact, the adjutant of the commander ; and we might as well 
abolish the office of colonel of a regiment and place its adjutant in 
command of the lieutenant-colonel and major, as to place the adjutant- 
general, whose official rank is that of colonel, in command of briga- 
diers.” These views, we take it, embrace all that has ever been claimed 
by a commander of the army, and are the common-sense of the whole 


matter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YAacuT Race.—When Sir Richard Sutton 
issued his challenge to the holders of the Queen’s Cup, won in 1851 
by the yacht “ America,” he undoubtedly possessed accurate informa- 
tion that we had no yacht capable of outsailing his own yacht, the 
“Genesta,” but he failed to take into consideration our capacities for 
building one, before the contest would take place, that would be a 
match for his own. That we were able to do so is a source of national 
gratification. The contest, however, was so close, and the victory 
achieved by so narrow a margin, that our English visitor must be 
almost as well satisfied with the result as ourselves, International 
contests of this character must ever be productive of an increase of 
good feeling and respect between the two great English-speaking 
nations. No Englishman who. has ever visited our shores has ever 
taken back with him more honest respect and good will than does the 
owner of the “ Genesta.” 


Tue New York Cvustom-Hovuse.—The removal of an efficient 
officer by Collector Hedden from an important position in the New 
York Custom-House, and the substitution of a low ward politician, 
presumably for the benefit of Mr. Hubert O. Thompson and that 
very disreputable portion of the local democracy of New York who 
are his followers, has brought about a strong feeling of indignation 
against the administration. It is a peculiar historical fact, which seems 
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strangely to have been overlooked by the President, that the four past 
administrations have found their greatest stumbling-blocks in the 
selection of collectors of the port of New York. Mr. Cleveland has 
undoubtedly made the vital mistake in his career in the appointment 
of an unknown man, Mr. Hedden; or, worse still, a man who is 
only known as the minion of Mr. Thompson. The reinstatement of 
Mr. Bacon to the position from which he has been removed will not 
restore that confidence in the President that he has heretofore enjoyed, 
unless he shall supplement it by the permanent retirement of Mr. 
Hedden. 
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BOOK REVIEWS, 


A History oF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE REVOLU- 
TION TO THE Civi1L War. By Jonn Bach McMaster. Vols.i. andii. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


One of the most interesting phases of our later literature is the change in the 
direction of historical writing. This change goes far to support the theory of those 
who hold that the political, social, and religious conditions of a people are always 
reflected in their contemporary literature. The new historical method is due, we 
have no doubt, to the growth of democratic ideas. When it was generally believed 
that kings were divine or semi-divine beings, and that their power was derived 
directly from the Almighty ; that a privileged aristocracy was hardly less sacred ; 
that the priesthood of a State church was a supernatural institution and the exclu- 
sive repository of truth; and that the people existed only to work hard, to pay 
taxes, and to serve in armies: when these were the prevalent views, history 
waited obsequiously upon monarchs, had much to do with the life of palaces and 
castles, with the tents of generals and fields of cloth of gold, and with the impos- 
ing ceremonies of great cathedrals. In her descriptions there was much of battles 
and the movement of armies, of treaties and the machinations of ministers; but 
the muse of history was much too stately and high-stepping a dame to have much 
to do with so common a thing as the people. But all this is being changed; history 
is being rewritten from the standing-point of the people. The pictorial element 
of historical writing, which naturally drew its materials from courtly shows and 
ceremonials and the splendors of war, has now been subordinated to the broader 
spirit of liberty and humanity; and we are bound to say that the change has given 
a higher interest to history. For instance, the aristocratic historians had long held 
up ancient Greece as a frightful example of the evils of democracy, when Grote 
took up the theme, and with vast learning and under the inspiration of broad lib- 
erality, rewrote the history of Greece, and showed that the splendid record of her 
civilization was the record of a splendid people, and that even in her fall she 
achieved an intellectual triumph over her military conquerors; and the work of 
Grote remains pre-eminently the history of Greece. Macaulay chose the history of 
England, and tracing the growth of the English people, as shown in the increasing 
power of the House of Commons, and describing their municipal, rural, and 
domestic life, produced a work of unmatched brilliancy and interest. Green,— 
dead, alas! too soon,—following in his footsteps, has left us, in his history of the 
English people, an imperishable monument of liberality and learning. 

And now we have on our side of the Atlantic a new historian in John Bach 
McMaster, who has given us two volumes of what he entitles not the history of the 
United States, but a ‘‘ History of the People of the United States.” At first sight 
it would appear that his title is one of supererogation. The case of a republic in 
which all public acts are regarded as really those of the people, acting through 
their chosen representatives, would seem to differ very widely from that of a mon- 
archy in which, even though constitutional, there is a wide interval between the: 
throne and its subjects. But Professor McMaster seems, while fully aware of this 
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distinction, to keep constantly in view, not the life of the common people as con- 
trasted with that of their rulers, but much of their private life as contrasted with 
their public life. The result is the most interesting history of the United States 
that has yet appeared. 

He purposes to cover the ground from the close of the Revolution to the open- 
ing of the war for the Union. It is a great comfort that we have not to go back to 
the discovery of America by Columbus, which has been taken as the point of 
departure by most American historians, as the old chroniclers began with the 
creation of the world. Bancroft will probably remain as the chief historian of 
our early and colonial period. The present writer substantially clears Bancroft’s 
domain, and has chosen a time of very great interest. His task is to show how, 
out of a loose aggregation of jealous colonies, there has grown up a strong and 
consolidated republic. It is a noble theme. 

Professor McMaster has evidently taken Macaulay as his model. His opening 
passages bear a strong resemblance to the introduction of Macaulay’s history, and 
his first chapter reminds us of Macaulay’s famous third chapter; while the influence 
of the great English historian is seen in the short, clear, vivid, and epigrammatic 
sentences of the American writer. 

The two volumes, so far issued, take us from the close of the Revolution to 
Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana, in 1803. 

The helplessness of the old Confederation, the failure of revenue, the troubles 
with the Tories, the difficulties with the army, the formation of the order of the 
Cincinnati, means for the founding of new States, the constitutional convention, 
and the ratification of the constitution, the starting of the new government, the 
difficulty with France, the Whisky Rebellion, the troubles with the Barbary States, 
the exploration of the West, Washington’s, Adams’s, and Jefferson’s administra- 
tions, are some of the subjects of these two volumes. They have been treated 
before; with most of them the readers of American history are familiar; but 
whether familiar or not, they are pictured with such fullness, vividness, and clear- 
ness, that they will be read with the utmost pleasure. Professor McMaster’s work 
has the prime requisite of a readable history,—interestingness. By the way, one 
venerable illustration of republican simplicity must go by the board,—the story of 
Jefferson’s inauguration. ‘It has long been popularly believed that at noon Jef- 
ferson, unattended by a living soul, rode up the capitol hill, tied his horse to the 
picket-fence, entered the chamber of the Senate, and took the oath of office. The 
story, unhappily, is not true. Surrounded by a crowd of citizens and a troop of 
militia, beating drums and bearing flags, he ambled slowly on to the capitol and 
mounted the steps, with the shouts of a multitude and the roar of cannon ringing 
in his ears ”’ 

While the course of public affairs is described with great thoroughness and 
accuracy, the passages most interesting to the general reader are those which de- 
scribe the private and ordinary life of the American people. The size and popula- 
tion of the cities best known in the latter part of the last century, the appearance 
of the houses, the names of streets, furniture, dress, food, and roads, ferries, letters, 
newspapers, and a thousand things beside, are pictured in the most attractive man- 
ner. These are just the things which are usually passed over in the ordinary his- 
tories; but they are matters on which we often want information exceedingly 
difficult to be obtained. Countless old diaries, newspapers, letters, and books of 
travel must have been examined to supply this information, and we are sure that 
this work will be the great storehouse hereafter for fucts of this kind. As a speci- 
men-page, we give a description of French fashions as used in America about the 
year 1800: ‘The folly of the French dress was a source of never-ending amuse- 
ment. Satire, raillery, invective, the lamentations of the weeping philosopher, 
and the exhortations of the preacher, were exhausted in vain. Dress became every 
season more and more hideous, more and more uncomfortable, more and more 
devoid of good sense and good taste. Use and beauty ceased to becombined. The 
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pantaloons of a beau went up to his arm-pits; to get into them was a morning’s 
work, and when in, to sit down was impossible. His hat was too small to contain 
his handkerchief, and was not expected to stay on his head. His hair was brushed 
from the crown of his head toward his forehead, and looked, as a satirist of that 
day truly said, as if he had been fighting an old-fashioned hurricane backwards. 
About his neck was a spotted linen handkerchief, the skirts of his green coat were 
cut away to a mathematical point behind, his favorite drink was brandy, and his 
favorite talk of the last French play. Then there was the ‘dapper beau,’ who 
carried a stick much too short to reach the ground, twisted his Brutus-cropped hair 
into curls, and, upon the very crown of his head, wore a hat of snuff-box size. 
But the politest man on earth was the shop-keeping beau. He would jump over a 
counter four feet high to pick up a lady’s handkerchief, made the handsomest 
bows, said the best things, and could talk on any subject, from the odor of a roll of 
pomatum to the vulgarity of not wearing wigs.”’ 

There is a great deal of character-drawing. Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Samuel Adams, Tom Paine, Rufus King, George Clinton, and Patrick Henry are 
some of the most prominent figures in this portrait-gallery. The sketch of Wash- 
ington will be likely to be received with some surprise: ‘‘ He died in his sixty- 
eighth year, and in the heyday of his glory and his fame. Time has since dealt 
gently with his memory, and he has come down to us as the greatest of all leaders 
and the most immaculate of all men. No other face is so familiar to us. His 
name is written all over the map of our country. We have made of his birthday 
a national feast. The outlines of his biography are known to every school-boy in 
the land. Yet his true biography is still to be prepared. General Washington is 
known tous, and President Washington; but George Washington is an unknown 
man. When at last he is set before us in his habit as he lived, we shall read less 
of the cherry-tree and more of the man. Naught surely that is heroic will be 
omitted, but side by side with what is heroic will appear much that is common- 
place. We shall behold the great commander repairing defeat with marvelous 
celerity, healing the dissensions of his officers, and calming the passions of his 
mutinous troops. But we shall also hear his oaths, and see him in those terrible 
outbursts of passion to which Mr. Jefferson has alluded, and one of which Mr. Lear 
has described. "We'shall see him refusing to be paid for his services by Congress, 
yet exacting from the family of the poor mason the shilling that was his due. We 
shall know him as the cold and forbidding character with whom no fellow-man 
ever ventured to live on close and familiar terms. We shall respect and honor 
him for being, not the greatest of generals, not the wisest of statesmen, not the 
most saintly of his race, but a man with many human frailties and much common 
sense, who rose in the fullness of time to be the political deliverer of our country.” 

Into the controversy which has already begun over this view of Washington, 
we do not propose to enter. Meanwhile, we must express our thanks to Professor 
McMaster for the delight which the reading of these two volumes of his history 
has given us, and our confidence that the volumes yet to come will be not less 
entertaining and instructive. W. C. M. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF Harry MARLINE; OR, NoTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MrpsuipMan’s Lucxy-Bac. By ApMIRAL Porter. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


Admiral Porter, apparently encouraged by the reception accorded to ‘‘ Allan 
Dare and Robert le Diable,’’ has put forth the present volume. These ‘‘ adventures,” 
however, the Admiral says, were written thirty years ago for the amusement of 
his boys, and were lent about the navy in manuscript with accompanying illustra- 
tions, which were lost. The manuscript, having disappeared some twenty years, 
was returned, without the illustrations, about ten years ago. 

At the request of Mr. L. R. Hamersly, at that time editor of THz UNITED 
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SzeRrvicE Magazine, the “adventures” were published in this periodical. Hence 
they got into print, and are now issued in book form. 

Harry Marline, proving to his grandfather, with whom he lived, to be an in- 
convenient boy, is sent away as midshipman on board the ‘‘ Thunderbum,’’ of the 
United States Navy. The pages which follow describe the life of a midshipman at 
that time. The narrative shows that the author is at home in his descriptions. The 
life is thoroughly that of a man-of-war; the characters are every inch sailors; and 
there is an odor of tar in the atmosphere. The practical jokes which made up so 
much of the fun on an old-fashioned naval vessel are characterized by a variety, 
originality, jocoseness, and spiciness which show Admiral Porter as possessed of a 
great wealth of invention. With all these lively proceedings there are interwoven 
the most wonderful ‘‘ yarns” ever heard of. 

Mr. Spicy’s narrative of his experience in Africa is to be commended as fur- 
nishing some information in natural history not easily obtainable elsewhere; and 
the same remark may be made as to the snake stories throughout the book, espe- 
cially ‘‘ The Captain’s Sea-Serpent Story.” It is a great comfort, after the many 
stories of the sea-serpent in which that interesting monster slides away so tantaliz- 
ingly, to have a ‘‘yarn’’ where he appears of satisfactory length of body and 
breadth of jaw, and makes a direct and sanguinary attack on a United States ship- 
of-war. ‘*The Story of Jocko and a Long Tail’’ may also be mentioned as a 
remarkable study in the Simian department of natural history,—a most wonderful 
ape, indeed. In the “ Pirate Parricidio” the reader will find a piratical story of the 
most approved style. Nothing could very well be more harrowing in its details, 
and nothing could be more satisfactory than the way in which the murderous mis- 
creants are disposed of at the end. 

Very amusing are the scenes on the Bay of Naples,—Mr. Bluff’s love-making 
to the ‘countess,’ and the extraordinary visit of the commodore to King 
Bomba. 

In fact, the book is crowded with incidents of a most entertaining character, 
with puns, jokes, etc., innumerable. To get the same amount of enjoyment else- 
where, the reader would be obliged to take some of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ Smollett’s 
and Cooper’s novels, the “ Bab Ballads,” ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
Mr. Burnand’s ‘‘ New Sandford and Merton,”’ the “‘ Pirate’s Own Book,”’ etc. 

Although ‘“‘ Harry Marline’’ is written for boys, we have no doubt that their 
elders will derive much amusement from its pages. W. OC. M. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


To THE Epiror or ‘“‘ THE UNITED SERVICE:” 

The first contribution in Taz Unirep Service for July contains references 
to myself by name; and as the writer, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Dodge, United 
States Army, is not entirely correct in his statements, the following brief explana- 
tion and correction is submitted. 

I find the following misstatements: first, on page 17,—‘‘ Under cover of the 
guns, Pickett formed his five thousand men in double line of battle. On his right, 
Wilcox was to march in support, and on his left, Pettigrew, each in column by 
battalion. The whole body was fourteen thousand men.’’ And second, on page 
18,—'* Wilcox’s column, for some unknown reason, had obliqued too much to the 
right, as Pickett had to the left, and as it later passed by Stanard’s wooded salient 
was, by another change in front, in similar fashion.’’? Pickett, he had previously 
stated, had been taken in flank by Stanard—‘ taken in flank upon the opposite 
side. Deploying his command, Wilcox opened fire, but was speedily repulsed with 
heavy loss in prisoners and battle-flags.”’ 

Pickett did not form in double line of battle, nor did Wilcox form on his right, 
as would be inferred from the quotation made; and Pettigrew, in command of 
Heth’s division of four brigades, formed on another part of the field. Neither 
Pettigrew nor Wilcox was formed in column by battalion, but each in single line 
of battle. 

Before sunrise of the 8d, my brigade was formed in line between Spangler’s 
house and the Emmittsburg turnpike, about two hundred yards from, and nearly 
parallel to, the latter. It was so placed to be near a number of Confederate bat- 
teries, being posted on and near that road, upon ground won from the enemy late 
in the afternoon of the 2d of July. About 10 a.m. Pickett’s three brigades ap- 
peared upon the field in this advanced position, preparatory to the attack in which 
they were to take part. They were brought to a halt about twenty yards in rear 
of my brigade, the brigade of Garnett being directly in rear, covering mine, Kem- 
per on the right, and Armistead on the left of Garnett. When these three bri- 
gades reached their positions there was no artillery fire, nor had there been any on 
that part of the field up to that hour. 

Pickett’s three brigade-commanders knew they had been posted preparatory 
to the attack to be made, and in which they were to participate. I had no such 
knowledge. It was not intended that I should join in the attack, as I had been 
heavily engaged the afternoon preceding, and had sustained serious loss. I did 
not know against what point the attack was to be directed, but supposed Pickett 
would move directly to the front across the turnpike, and assail the enemy only 
six or seven hundred yards distant. At least I estimated that to be the distance 
between the two lines on this part of the field. 

During the heavy cannonading! that preceded the advance, Armistead withdrew 
his brigade toa ravine close in the rear, to be under cover ; when the artillery ceased? 


1 Which commenced about 2 P.M. 
? The cannonading continued about fifty minutes. 
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firing, the Confederates first and then the Federals, several staff-officers came with 
orders for Pickett’s brigade to advance. Armistead was soon reformed, and instead 
of marching to the front, as I had supposed, they moved but a short distance in 
that direction, and then made a change to the left by a wheel. In executing this 
difficult tactical movement, one brigade was thrown in rear; the change made was 
not quite ninety degrees; the direction then taken was towards what was called by 
the Confederates on that part of the lines, the Cemetery. Heth’s division, under 
Brigadier-General Pettigrew,—Heth being wounded,—soon joined in the advance 
on the left, and two brigades of Pender’s division, under Brigadier-General Trimble, 
marched in rear, nearly opposite the interval between Pettigrew and Pickett. 

I had seen Pettigrew and Trimble join Pickett, when three staff-officers in quick 
succession came to me,—three had been sent, as the firing was very heavy, to insure 
my getting the order,—with orders to advance on the right of Pickett. In the 
battle of the afternoon of the 2d, my brigade had advanced four or five hundred 
yards beyond the Emmittsburg turnpike, and I had learned something of the 
enemy’s position and the direction of his line of battle; and as the wheel to the 
left by Pickett’s division had thrown the greater portion of it beyond the turnpike, 
I regarded it as impossible to get on his right without having my own right flank 
exposed to a close infantry fire, and possibly in contact with the enemy. I there- 
fore moved to the front, inclining slightly to the left, trusting to aid Pickett by 
drawing upon my command a portion of the artillery fire to which he was sub- 
jected, and creating a diversion, otherwise favoring his attack. The brigade 
advanced under a very severe artillery fire, and as it approached the enemy in 
position, an infantry force came out on the left, and at right angles to my line. 
I rode back at a gallop to the turnpike, and directed several battery-commanders 
to turn their guns upon this force, which had, instead of advancing, as was ex- 
pected, and striking my men on the flank, lain down on the ground and opened 
fire. The artillery captains replied, “‘ We have no ammunition,” and I was asked 
why my command remained so far in front? I replied, ‘‘ Pickett bas gone over 
the line, and if that force is driven off, my men may cross it also.’’ The surface 
between the point from which Pickett began his advance, and the town of 
Gettysburg, rises up into several slight ridges, the direction of which is at right 
angles to the road; his men had passed over one of these, and were out of sight 
soon after I had crossed the pike. I was informed by the artillery captains that 
the attack had been repulsed, none of the assaulting column remaining on the field 
save dead and wounded. An order was promptly sent recalling my brigade; as it 
retired it became the target for several batteries. I halted and reformed it on the 
ground from which it had advanced. No battle-flags were lost; and if prisoners 
were taken, these must have been very few,‘ as the brigade had not been closely 
engaged with the enemy’s infantry. 

With these explanations and corrections we close, quoting the first sentence of 
Colonel Dodge’s article, and giving reasons why we do not concur in the two state- 
ments embraced in it. The sentence reads as follows: ‘‘ Gettysburg is not only one 
of the greatest battles of modern days, but it is the culminating point of our civil 
war.’ Our opinions as to this battle are widely different. I regard it as wanting 
in elements that enter into what may be properly called a great battle; there was 
nothing decisive about it. The Confederates were clearly the victors on the Ist of 
July, the Federals being forced back a mile or two, with the loss of near five thou- 
sand prisoners, not counting the wounded ; on the second day, the Federal left was 


3 In the summer of 1878, General Pickett informed me that the order for me 
to advance was given by General Longstreet. 

*Two hundred and fifty were reported missing; of this number were the 
wounded left on the most advanced part of the field fought, on the afternoon of the 
2d of July. In the engagement of the 8d, the brigade lost two hundred and four 
killed, wounded, and missing. 
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attacked late in the afternoon, and driven out of the apple and peach orchards to 
the ridge and on heights in rear, with the loss of artillery; on the 3d of July the 
Confederate assault was not only unsuccessful, but it was completely and thoroughly 
repulsed ; the Federals remaining in their lines, cheered lustily, but made no coun- 
ter-charge. The Confederates rested undisturbed during the 4th, confronted the 
enemy they had the better of during two of the three days’ partial collisions, and 
at nightfall retired leisurely to the Potomac. The pontoon bridge, over which the 
Army of Northern Virginia was to recross the river, had been destroyed, and the 
river was too deep to be forded, owing to recent heavy rains. The two armies 
menaced each other three or four days, while the Confederates gathered material 
with which to lay down a'second pontoon; no attack was made by the Union army. 
The river, in the mean time, had fallen so as to be forded by a portion of Lee’s army 
at Williamsport and Shepherdstown, and was crossed by the remaining portion at 
Falling Waters, on the newly constructed pontoon. 

We fail to see that Gettysburg was the “culminating point in our civil war.” 
After the Army of Northern Virginia halted, August 9, on the Rapidan, and had 
a rest of a few weeks, Longstreet was detached to Georgia, and in October, General 
Lee crossed over into Culpepper, and Meade beat a hasty retreat to Centreville. 
The latter part of November, Meade passed over the Rapidan below Lee’s right; the 
latter struck camp at once and moved to meet him, and took position on Mine 
Run. Meade approached, remained in his immediate front a week, made no serious 
attack, but recrossed into Culpepper without a battle. There seems to be no date 
that can be called the culminating point of the civil war. The courage of the 
soldiers of the Army of Northern Virginia, and the genius of their commander, 
were never more conspicuously or successfully displayed than in the campaign from 
the Wilderness to the James River, in May and June, 1864, and this could not have 
been the case if the sentence above quoted be true. The fall of Vicksburg was a 
severe blow to the Confederacy, and was felt and acknowledged as such throughout 
the South. The superseding of General Johnston by General Hood was regarded 
as a fatal mistake by many, and is believed to have precipitated its downfall. 

C. M. Witcox. 


To THE Eprror oF ‘“THEe UNITED SERVICE:”’ 

Dear Sir,—The first article in the July number of Tue Unitep SERvIce is 
entitled ‘‘ The Gettysburg Campaign,” by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore A. 
Dodge, U.S.A., in which occurs this statement : 

“Early in 1862, Grant moved up the Tennessee River and captured Forts 
Henry and Donelson.’’ 

Fort Henry was captured by Rear-Admiral Foote, of the navy, with his fleet 
of United States gunboats, after a sharp conflict, and the Confederate commanding 
officer (Colonel Tilghman, I think it was) surrendered to the rear-admiral. 

General Grant subsequently came up with his troops, and, as is the custom 
upon such occasions, Rear-Admiral Foote turned the fort and the prisoners over to 
the army. 

A little attentive perusal of the history and the transactions of those times 
will show to Lieutenant-Colonel Dodge that this was the case. 

I will thank you to publish this correction in your next number, in order that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dodge and the subscribers and the readers of THE UNITED 
SERVICE may see it. A. 


SraTisTics oF THE WaR.—The following table shows the losses of killed and 
the deaths from wounds received in action. It furnishes no account of the many 
cases of death attributable to wounds, but which have occurred since the muster- 
out of the last volunteers. Not quite three men in one hundred of the whole army 
were killed outright upon the field of battle, but some of the States suffered beyond 
that general average. The general average of deaths on the field was 2.88. A 
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glance along the column will show that the soldiers of Vermont must have found 
many and trying opportunities for fatal distinction. Vermont lost more heavily in 
proportion than any other State in both “killed in action” and ‘‘ died of wounds.” 
Next to Vermont comes Pennsylvania, with a record of 3.53, or seven men slain in 
action out of every two hundred who faced the enemy. Yet Pennsylvania’s loss of 
men who died of wounds was small, while New Hampshire, which lost 3.41 per 
cent. killed, shows 2.65 per cent. as dying from wounds received in action. 
Michigan lost 3.49 per cent. killed in action, and 2.05 per cent. died of wounds, or 
more than five out of every hundred men. New York’s loss of 3.08 per cent. 
killed outright exceeded the general average, but not Pennsylvania’s average. 
While New York lost more men by deaths from wounds, the losses by both States 
in killed and wounded were the same, or nearly five out of every hundred. The 
losses in killed by Illinois and Indiana were but a trifle less than those of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and the losses of the two States were but slightly different, 
—that of Indiana being greatest. In the table of aggregate losses it was shown that 
the Southern States of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Tennessee contributed to 
the death-rolls a very much larger percentage than any of the Northern or Western 
States. A third table will be necessary to explain this circumstance, for in action 
the troops supplied by those States met with very small relative losses indeed. Ten- 
nessee, with an aggregate loss of nearly 26 per cent., or one-fourth of all the men 
enlisted in the name of the State, lost less than three in one hundred killed or died of 
wounds. This loss was but slightly under the general average. Louisiana, with an 
aggregate loss of more than 20 per cent. from all causes, lost but 2.76 killed, and 1.82 
died from wounds. A significant line is that showing the loss of the troops of the 
Indian Nation to have been 2.40 per cent. in killed, while the first table shows their 
loss from all causes to have been more than 28 per cent. And still more significant 
and eloquent is the showing that the negro troops lost but 1.86 per cent. in killed, 
while more than 40 per cent. of the colored troops furnished were consigned to 
the grave as soldiers. Decimation, a word used freely and often extravagantly to 
describe great losses, is but a feeble and inadequate term to apply in attempting to 
convey an idea of the terrible losses among the black troops. The District of 
Columbia troops, of which there were more than 11,000 in the army, do not appear 
to have been exposed in action, for their losses are both actually and relatively 
very small. The California troops, through no fault of their own, perhaps, show 
almost as remarkable a record of immunity from danger, and it is explained by 
the fact that few of the California troops were brought to the East. Florida, with 
an aggregate loss higher than the general average, had a small percentage of loss 
in killed. The table showing the number of ‘killed in action” and ‘died of 
wounds,’’ with the percentage of those so lost as compared with the troops fur- 
nished on the three-years’ standard, is as follows: 


Killed Died 
in Per cent, of Per cent, 

Action. Wounds, 
Alabama. : A : $ 19 137 30 1.86 
Arkansas é - ‘ ‘i 234 2.98 0.90 
California : ; z 73 0.46 0.22 
Colorado. ; ‘ 118 8.29 0.94 
Connecticut . ‘ é ‘ 2.17 
Dakota . ° 
Delaware ; ‘ 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia . 
Illinois 
Indiana . 
Iowa 
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Killed Died 
in Per cent. of Per cent. 
Action. Wounds. 


Kansas . ; ; ; 518 2.76 219 1.11 
Kentucky ° . - 1,485 2.09 993 1.40 
Louisiana : . ; 129 2.76 85 1.82 
Maine . ; : 1,800 3,17 1,411 2.46 
Maryland . 527 882 0.92 
Massachusetts. ‘i ;. ° . 8,705 2,410 1.94 
Michigan ; . ; 2,798 x 1,650 2.05 
Minnesota. > . : ; 232 1.18 
Mississippi. ° ‘ : 0.55 
Missouri . . 4 ° . . , 1.30 
Nebraska 

Nevada . 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico . 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode Island . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin . - ; 

Washington Territory . 

Indian Nations . . s 

Veteran Reserve Corps . . ° 

United States Veteran Volunteers ....... 

United States Volunteer Engineers. 167 

United States Volunteer Infantry . 6 

Generals and general staff officers . 50 

Colored troops. . ° - 1,715 

Miscellaneous. ; ; ° 13 

Regular army . ; ° ; . 1,847 936 


Total . . . « . 67,080 2 43,000 


Of all the foes of the soldier, that which should have most terrors for him is 
disease, a foe that assails him unseen, and which has for its allies the neglect of 
personal cleanliness, bad drainage of camps, insufficient and irregular supplies of 
food, bad clothing, the foreed march under the scorching sun, the miasma of the 
swamp, and the unregulated use of stimulating drinks. The record in the table of 
‘died of disease’ is an extremely interesting one. Nearly 10 in 100 of all the 
2,500,000 men enlisted in the armies of the Union fell by disease. It was disease, 
not the bullet of the rebel soldiery, that created such fearful havoc among the 
colored troops. While they lost less than 2 per cent. killed upon the field of battle, 
and not 1} per cent. died from wounds, the loss from disease was more than 32 per 
cent., or nearly one-third of the whole number of enlistments. Almost as suscep- 
tible to disease as the colored men were the troops furnished by the Indian nations. 
Their losses in killed were nearly up to the general average, but their record of 
death from disease—21.95 per cent.—was more than twice as heavy as the average 
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loss to the whole army. The superiority of the Northern troops over the Southern 
in ability to cope with the invisible foes of the soldier is plainly indicated. Ten- 
nessee suffered a loss by disease of nearly one-fifth of the number of men furnished. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, and Louisiana appear to have lost more 
than the general average, while the troops of Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Texas stand as well upon the record as some of the Eastern States. The record 
of all the Eastern States is below the general average, showing that the soldiers 
from that section were either hardier or healthier than some of their comrades, or 
that they were not exposed to conditions as trying to health. The Middle States 
appear to have sent men into the field who withstood disease well, for their losses 
of that sort were far under the general average. On the other hand, the losses by 
disease among the troops from the West, except those from the States of Minnesota 
and Ohio, were in each instance in excess of the general average, Iowa’s loss being 
13.14 per cent. The table of losses by disease is as follows: 
Died of Disease—, 
Officers. Men. Total. Per Cent. 

Alabama . ‘ ° 1 249 250 15.51 

Arkansas . ; ‘ 3 ; 1,250 1,262 16.09 

California . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 8 836 844 2.18 

Colorado. ‘ ; " ‘ 38 117 120 8.24 

Connecticut . ‘ ‘ . 3 ; 8,010 8,068 

Dakota. ‘ . . , +. sesee 4 4 

Delaware . ° ‘ . 421 431 

District of Columbia . . ; ‘ 189 194 

Florida ; . ‘ : ‘ : 187 

Georgia . ° . . ‘ < 18 

Illinois ‘ - ‘ ‘ : 22,476 

Indiana. . dee ot 17,572 

Iowa . ‘ ‘ 8,906 

Kansas. ‘ ; : 1,647 

Kentucky . : . 7,122 

Louisiana . ° . ‘ . 636 

Maine . ‘ ns ; . 5,789 

Maryland . . : . 1,782 

Massachusett ‘ Ps . 6,947 

Michigan . . . . 9,459 

Minnesota . . * ‘ 1,810 

Mississippi . : . ‘ ° 66 

Missouri. * . 9,350 

Nebraska . . : ‘ 158 

Nevada . mn a . on eae 29 

New Hampshire. . . . . 2,684 

New Jersey . ; : 2,806 

New Mexico ‘ » ° ‘ . 139 

New York . “ . : 24,200 

North Carolina ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 261 

Ohio . se : b> ape ‘ 21,447 

Oregon . : 21 

Pennsylvania ‘ ° 15,716 

Rhode Island . P r : ‘ 716 

Tennessee . ° . ° ‘ 5,192 

Texas . ° . é 101 

Vermont 8,051 

Virginia ba coos 29 

West Virginia . ‘ ‘ ; ; 2,475 

Wisconsin . . ; 7,968 
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-—Died of Disease— 
Officers. Men. Total. Per Cent. 


Washington Territory a ak ae : 2 10 12 
Indian Nations . ; : . ie 757 775 
Veteran Reserve Corps ; 5 - 2 1,398 1,424 
United States Veteran Volunteers. 8 82 
United States Volunteer Engineers . 8 272 
United States Volunteer Infantry . 2 202 
Generals and general staff officers . 143 143 
United States colored troops. . 138 29,756 
Miscellaneous. ° i 9 apenas 200 
Regular army . . - : é: aa 8,092 


Total . . . . . . 2,795 221,791 224.586 9.68 


It is an interesting fact, which may be explained by those who can throw light 
upon the subject, that while the colored troops lost nearly 37,000 men, only 291 of 
them died prisoners in rebel hands. Ohio, which lost nearly 33,000 men, left 2711 
men to die in possession of the enemy. Of New York’s loss of 46,000, 5546 died 
prisoners. Pennsylvania, with a record of 33,000 dead, shows that 2700 of that 
number died prisoners. Illinois lost nearly 35,000 men, and of these there died in 
rebel prisons nearly 2000. Yet the colored troops, more than 91,000 of whom were 
in the field, showing an aggregate loss of nearly 37,000, only report 291 men as 
dying in the hands of their captors. Of these 34 died from wounds received in 
battle, 98 died from disease, 25 were killed after capture, 1 (an officer) was 
executed by the enemy, and 123 died from unknown causes. Either the colored 
troops were not exposed to capture, or the conclusion must be forced that the 
enemy allowed colored men to escape or treated them without quarter. 


A GREAT PRINTED Worxk.—The publication of the official records of the 
war of the Rebellion is steadily going on, and the nineteenth volume has just been 
issued. When completed they will have reached eighty volumes. An average of 
thirty men are kept busy copying manuscript, reading proof, and indexing from 
one year’s end to the other. The work is done in a fine old mansion west of the 
White House. The files of papers are brought here from the War Department in 
wheelbarrows, and carefully searched, and the matter needed copied by pen. It 
takes about a peck of manuscript to make one volume of the official record. Each 
volume contains on an average one thousand pages of printed matter, or about three 
thousand pages of closely-written foolscap. An ordinary foolscap page of the record 
eats up about two hundred words, so that a volume would contain six hundred 
thousand words. And the whole publication will contain the immense amount of 
forty-eight million words.—Cleveland Leader. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. 
It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it pives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 

Ee. CROSBY cCco., 
Por Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 





